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Saturday, September 29, 1906 


The Panama Canal: The Work 
of To-Day 


By John Foster Carr 


Special Representative of The Outlook in Panama 


The Quest of Error 


A discussion of the law’s delay. Does it 
encourage crime ? 


Into Russia and Out of It 
Second Article 


By Edward A. Steiner 


: # The Millionaire and the Angel 


By Averic S. Francis 
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Outlook 


Handsomely made 
up in Jade Green 
Cloth, 
pages 
convenient size for 
Library, each Vol- 
ume with Index, 
three volumes to the year, at $1.25 per Volume, or $3.59 for the 
three Volumes comprising the full year. Sent, prepaid, on receipt 


advertisin g 
eliminated, 


of price. 

We have from one to ten copies each of the following Volumes 
in stock, and advise an early order on account of the limited 
supply : 


75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82 ff, 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINS 


A History of the World’s Doings |’ 


in paragraphs which both report and interpret, reviews and records f 
of current literature, and timely features of importance. Vol. 83, 
comprising May to September, 1906, inclusive, is now ready. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


PL 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Among the New Macmillan Books 


JUST READY 


Dr. Henry Charles Lea’s second volume of 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain 


The second volume of a doubly valuable work, as to the famous institution itself and its disastrous influence 
upon the rulers who supported it, the people who suffered under it, and the nation that survived it. 
Vol. 1., previously issued. Wol. ll. Cloth, 8vo, gilt tops, xi+608 pages, $2.50 net 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s 400% on Persia, Past and Present 


By the Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages at Columbia University, author of “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of 

Ancient Iran.” This book may be read either as an unusually interesting account uf modern travel byfaravan, 
or as an important piece of original research into the life of the people of Persia and their history. 

illustrated from two hundred photographs and a map. 

due cloth, 8vo, xxi+-472 pages, $4.00 net ; by mail, $4.20 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s &/ightful ook A Wanderer in London 


Similar to “ A Wanderer in Holland” (now in its 5th edition), which gives one the impression of sight-seeing 
in the company of an observant, keenly interested, altogether charming travelling companion. 
Sixteen of its many illustrations are in color. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net 


By Professor Irving Fisher, of Vale University 
The Nature of Capital and Income 


A discussion of wealth, property, services, capital, income, interest, etc., showing the relations between these 
concept? and how they are unconsciously observed in practical bookkeeping. 
Cloth, 8vo, xxti+427 pages, tllustrated, cloth, $3.00 net 


Mr. Burt Estes Howard’s The German Empire 


Aims to give a clear outline of the government of a great power increasingly often to be reckoned with. Up to 
now, no work has appeared in the English language which adequately covers the ground. 
Ready this week. Cr 8vve, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.15 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


M. Pierre Loti’s Disenchanted 


Of which the London Times says at the close of a long review, “ We dare not begin quoting a book of which 
every page is a picture.” Cloth, $1 50 


Jack London’s xew dock Moon Face 
By the author of “‘ The Call of the Wild,” “ Children of the Frost,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Listener’s Lure 


“ A Kensington Comedy ” which proves that the delightful fellow wanderer in Holland and in London has a 
keen sense of humor and a gift for semi-satirical portrait sketching. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


~ 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Miss Beula’ Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


A story of the time when hes Charles and the Roundheads went to war, by the author of “ The Making of 
Christopher Ferringham,” “ Hugh Gwyeth,” etc. liustrated, cloth, $1.50. Ready this week 


E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children 


A new k for children of the same type as “ The Would-be-Goods,” “ The Phcenix and the Carpet,” etc., b 
the same author. lllustrated, cloth, $1.50. Ready this wee 


READY NEXT WEEK 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 
Richly illustrated trom portraits, old prints, and photographs. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 net 


Dr. Lewis O. Brastow’s The Modern Pulpit 


A Study of Homiletic Sources and Characteristics, by the author of ‘“‘ Representative Modern Preachers.” 
. loth, cr. 8vo. Write for price and description 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “yew York” 


Recommends teachers to coliewes, schouiss, and tamilies. 
Advises parents avout sciiouis. Win. O.;. Pratt, Mgr. 


Ouse, Busia eet IS to su ply the best Schools for Pupils. 
he best rei whers tor Schouols, 
BUSINESS to consult THe SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 
Acrewncy, 3 14.h St. st. 1855. 


New York City. 
CALIFORNIA 
Outdoor Study 
All Winter 


English Classical School for Girls, 
Pasadena, California 
In the most delight/nt climate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MISS LAURA FISHER’S 


Regular two years’ course. Post-graduate course. Special coure 
For particulars address 


292 MARLBOROUGH STREET. BOSTON, MASS 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 15th Yew 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classe 


9 Newbury-St., Boston, Mass 


Regular and Special Courses. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL \ 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School} 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


17th Year. New Buildings. Gymnasi- | pre pares boys for college, university, and technical schools. cho 
year opens Sept. 20th, Virtiam Stren Gaun, Head Master. 
stern colleges. Pupils met in \- — 
cago. Awnwna B. Orton, Principal. 
Dummer 
Treimne School for the Christian 
H ARTFORD Ministry. Open to College Graduates of 
all Denominations on equal terins. AH c 4 { ¢ 
Specialization in each Department. Courses 
in Missionsand SEMINARY South Byfield, Mass. 
Address THE DEAN. 
(Near Newburyport) 
Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls The oldest academy in America. Strong 
hoarding and day seven years of academic department. A new cottage for 
boys under thirteen in charge of a precep- 
: ; tress from the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
The Catharine Aiken School University. A few vacancies. Write at 
FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City once for further information to the 
Address Head Master. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 
All advantages ot a | achoo!: 
ILLINOIS Worcester Academy master educators. come 
FOR ment enthusiasm. Eight buildings. Special laboratories, Gy) 
THE LORING SCHOOL nasium. Megaron’’ containing noble Recreation Hal! and 
GIRLS Swimming Pool. Ample Oval. Cader Track. 73d year. Cave 
High Class Boarding and Day School. Certificateadmits | *"S: D. W. Anercromne, LL.D. 


to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Wells, or Baltimore Woman’s College. 
Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. 30th year opens Sept. 26th. 
MRS. STELLA DYER LORING, Principal 
2978 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHIGAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course: One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 801 E. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 


ELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues AF information concerning all schools 
and collezes furnished without charge. State kind of school. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
764-41 Park Row, New York, or 1064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


MARYLAND 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SCHOOL 


Formerly BRIARLEY HALL 


Thirty-second year. Col'eze Preparatory department prepares for 

the best colleges. Special courses. 
1e School of Finance prepares college graduates for 

commercial teaching, secretarial positions and Civil Service ex- 
aminations. Special course for commercial teachers and others who 
wish to take the New York arid Boston examinations for teachers. 

Only one hour from Washington. Boarding and Day students. 
$300 to $40 per year, including all expenses. Five scholarships this 
\e ar. First Semester bezins October 2d, 1906. Address for circular, 

Irs. THEODORA AMES HOOKE R, Dean, Mount Holyoke 
School Poolesville Maryland. 


MICHICAN 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 


THE MICHIGAN | 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and scientific schools 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beaut 
ful lake region; ample grounds; fine buiiclings 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military _ training 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages 
Six-vear academic course ; eighth grammar , rade 
high school, graduate. 

Thirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 


LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, Head Master. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Stearns Schoo 


Prepares for Academy at Andover Mass.. and other leaqy 
HUR FRENCH STEARNS A B., Mont Vernon N HJ 


NEW JERSEY 


ROSELLE ACADEMY 


A charming, refined home-school for boys under M. 
thorough and rapid advancement, Terms moderate 


ROSELLE 
k ec ord 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Mary’s Hall 
For Girls | 
Burlington, New Jersey 


ideal Location between New York and Philadeipnia 


High standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 


Happy home life. 


For Young Ladies 
French and English Home School Fer }ouns bad 
AT ATLANTIC CITY ; 

Famous winter resort. Ideal climate for delicate girls and littl 

folk. Comfortable, refined home; thorough school; moderate rates. 
Reopens for the llth year Sept. 24th. Circulars. 1 Pacilic Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 

The next term will begin Wednesday, September 26th, 1%6, | 

The Faculty will meet to receive applications tor admission in the 
President’s room at 9:30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

[he opening address by the Rev. Professor Thomas Cuming Hall, 
1). D., will be delivered in the Adams  hapel hursday, September 
2th, at 4:30 P.M. 

the Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October 30th, 
) 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President 
The Charlton School 
Park Ave., between 66th and 67th Sts. 


New, fireproof building. College Preparatory and General 
Courses for girls. Boys’ Department, Kindergarten. 
Office will open September Sth. Instruction will begin October Ist. 
Temporary address, 49 and 51 East 61st St. 
Elizabeth Carse, Ph.B.. Principal. 


St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West Fifty-fourth Street (between Sth and 6th 
Aves.), New York. A high-class residential and day school. 
New fireproof building specially designed tor school; perfect 
sanitation. Only teachers of highest academic and professional 
standing. employed. Complete academic department, music 
voice culture, art, physical culture and domestic science. W ill 
open October, 1906, George Dickson, M.A., Director. Address : 
ies. Arthur M. Hunter, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ALEXANDRA HAL Exclusive residence 

for school and col- 

152 WEST 72D STREET lege graduates study- 

NEW YORK CITY ing Music, Art, 

Drama, Languages. Social advantages and opportunities for artistic 

culture. Recommended by clergy and educationists. ‘lerms mod- 
erate. For particulars address Miss A. McFE 


NEW YOR K iTY 
BLAKE SCHOOL y. 


A. von W. LESLIE, A.M., Head Master Summer Tutoring 
dchool of Long Isiand, Head Master. 

_ Instruction largely individual. Specialty college preparation. Upto 

Sept. sth the address of the Head Master will be Southampton, L. I. 


Kindergarten Normal Department 
Ethical Culture School 


For information address Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Cen- 
tral Park West and 63d St., New York City. 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL 


and Kindergarten Normal Training Class 
year. lo? W. 57th St.. opposite Carnegie Hall. 


The MERRILL-van LAER SCHOOL Bogrding 


School for Girls.. Formerly The Peebles and Thompson School. 
Upens Uct. 4th, “Y 


#0), 32 and M East 57th Street, New York, 
NEW YORK 

BINGHAMTON, NEW 
The Lady Jane Grey School year. 


ANE GREY Hype, 
Miss Mary R. Hyver, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Principals. 


New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 


Halt hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 
Miss M. L. MeKay 
Miss S. L. Tracy ; Associate Principals. 


Nursery Boarding School 
years old. Home care. Kindergarten instruction, Terms on appli- 
cation. Mrs. JAMES SCOTT, Warren St., Kingston, N. ‘ ‘ 


Rye Seminary Rye, New York. 
M 


For particulars address 
rs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE, 


Emma Willard School for Girls 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith and Wells Colleges, and Corne!l University. 
General and_ Speciai Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fire-proof 
buildings. Out-ot-door games. _ For circulars address 

MI_5 ANNA LEACH, A.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


To those who are choosing a school for their daughters 
THE BALLIOL SCHOOL “HG: 


is offered as a modern school. planned to meet as completely as pos- 
sible the needs of growing girls. A large gymnasium under compe- 
tent management; beautiful country, sad 2 fine winter climate; a 
home life of pleasant social interests and cultivating influences; a 
high standard of work and character, are among the advantages of 


the school. 
College preparatory and general courses. Year book sent on 
application and correspondence invited. 
tead: Rockwett Hatt, A.B., Bryn Mawr "33. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Co., Pa. 


‘Terms 3700. New chapel, library, gymnasium, and 
Catalogues on application. 


Por boys. 
swimming pool. 


separatory Boarding and Day School tor Girls. Opened September 
27. Bell’ 


12%) Amsterd, Ave., 
Kenjockety Bindery 
Instruction in Hand Bookbinding. Circular upon request. 
Many A. Davis. SAKAH Jaxe REEMAN. 


ell Pelephone. 211-221 West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
A school in the country for back- 
ward or difficult boys. Physicians’ 


anc 
ber limited. H. C. PORTER, Ph.D... Media, Pa. Route 3. 


0 OTHE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION@ 


Sells Good Books and Fine Stationery 


at the lowest prices obtainable of ary first-class establishment wm the United States, but to members only. 


Our latest Catalogue of Book Bargains at discounts all the way up to 80 per cent. and brochure 
giving full particulars of. ree Membership Offer sent free on receipt of Stamp. 


We are the oldest, 


1884. Capital over a quarter million dollars 


vember the tenth. If you buy wo 


largest. and Lest equipgeedt mail order Book and Stationery establishment in existence. 
lLhbooks and ime Stationery. it will pay you in many 


ivst 
he Union Library Association, 44 to 60 Fast 23rd St., New York 


Established in 
italyue with thousands of the best books in the market ready No- 
+ to get in touch with us at once. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department is Seven Cents for cach word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 


including those in the address. 


to you, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


The first word of each 


lf you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 
advertisement is setin capitals, with- 


out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


REST and care for invalids and others. 
Moderate rates. Mrs. Buscall, Springfield, 

Mass. 

% East 49th St... New York City. Entire 
second floor and parlor on first floor ; directly 
opposite The New Weston Hotel. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 

WANTED- 

section of Virginia. 
(utlook 

MRS. ‘Houghton’ s Pension for young’ Wo- 
men students, 353 West 5&th St., New York 
reopens October first. Otters the protec tion 
ri environment of a private home combined 
with advantages of musical and artistic 
surroundings and pleasant companionship. 
References exchanged. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., lady offers retined 
accommodations for the winter to a few select 
guests in private home. Five minutes from 

‘ric station, same to trolley. Reference. 
4.839, Outlook. 

Street, 48 West. 
dations for winter quests. 

parlor floor. kxc ellent table and service. 

Comfortable, homelike house. ‘Telephone. 

eferences given and desired. 

NURSES’ Home and Registry. 
Arnott, 202 Fifth Ave. . New York Cit 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OLD electric power company, New Jersey, 
desires inside executive man. Must invest in 
first mortgage bonds. 4,088, Outlook 

REAL estate man, fami iar with Manhattan 
real estate, desired as partner. Old concern. 
Must buy third interest. 4,98), Outlook, 

MANUFACTU RING business, rated 
41,500,000 Al, wants secretary and director. 
Must be active ana invest in dividend-paying 
stock. 4,00, Outlook. 

S per cent. dividends on telephone stock at 
present price of $3 per share. Will probably 


oarders in the Piedmont 
Rates moderate.- 4,93, 


Desirable accommo- 
Ddining-rooms on 


llen 


sell much higher in the near future. Pro- 
sressive company operating in towns. 
S25u,00, Next dividend Oct. 20. 


Special report, (x. M. Thresher, Stocks and 
Bonds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


BRAINS, energy, capital—make success- 
ful periodicals. It you desire to, be a pub- 
lisher write for my booklet ** How.” Emerson 

. Harris, 233 Broadway, New York. 


ARMERS—Grow catalpe trees, for posts 
aud telephone poles. Write and let me tell 
you about it. . C. Rogers, Box 5, Me- 
Ohio. 

START in a high class mail order business. 
Spare time or evening at home. big money 
in it. We print you either large or small 
cpasegues with your name on them and sup- 
Rly good jewelry at wholesale. American 

ational Jewelry Co., 311 Wabash Ave.., 
Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED-—A physician, 
good character and experience, who 
come South. A good opportunity. 
of 1,500. 4,870, Outlook. 

ATTRACTIVE OPENING tor capable 
man: also official position for one investing 
$3,500 (secured). Bank references. Manhat- 
tan, 5 Kast 42d St., New \ ork. 


FOR THE HOME 

ALLOW E "EN kK NTERTAIN- 
MENTS, 25 cents. Favors, grab bag novel- 
ties, games, plays, drills, masks, tableau 
lights and entertainment " supplies * The 
k.ntertainment Shop,” Fourth Ave., New 
York. Catalog free. 

IMPROVE your knowledge by. playing 
the game “ A Study of Shakespeare.” Price 
Sicts. The Shakespeare Club, Camden. Me. 

ENTERTAIN\ME lays, forchurch, 
home, school, club. ‘Me Dowell Rice, 
Worthing ton, Mass 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
ERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years mack of you. Let us place you, 
Write to-dav. New Century Terie 
420 Che hehe St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


immediately, of 
must 
own 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
WANT ED—A young lady as governess 
and * mother’s helper” for three children; 
one girl aged 10 and two boys aged 6and 4. 
M ust be able to teach the elementary English 
branches and have some knowledge of music, 
Gserman or French. Position permanent if 
References required. Address 
_Sprathng, Sonyea, Livingston 
County, N. 
Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
WANTED, as mother’s helper, young lady 
who will be treated as member of f family. 
Care of young children and other light duties. 
Address, with full particulars, Mrs. E. A. 
Gibbons. Larch Ave., Bogota, N. J. 
WANTED—Mother’s _ help, twenty-five 
ears of age, m ood health. Primary 
ranches, musical. Salary $20. 4,954, Outlook. 
WANTED—A competent nurse, about 35 
years old, American, E.nglish, or German, for 
young children. Box 485, Northampton, Mass. 
WANTED—WORKING _housekeeper, 
gentlewoman under 35; country home, serv- 


New 


ants, conveniences; Englander _ pre- 
ferred. References. Address box 752, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

WANTED—Nurse for eighteen months 
old girl. Mrs. Ralph Chambers, Flushing, 
New York. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 


stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. | 

Business Situations 

MANAGER tor financial department 
promment house. Salary $2.000, Ot ler posi- 
tions open. Write for confidential jist and 
plan. Business Dpportunity Co., 1 Union 
Bot New Yor 

WANTED—Up- -to-date agents to handle 
new, high grade articles; lightning sellers, 
all homes, offices, stores, shops. 33 to $10 
daily guaranteed workers. Promotion assured. 
Thomas Shear Co., blk. 143, Dayton, Ohio. 

LADY to trav el. References required. 
Salary 321 per week. Expenses advanced. 

. S. Ziegler, Chicag« 

WANT ED—E ae bsokkeeper, col- 
lege graduate preferred ; must be capable of 
handl ng financial correspondence and_stu- 
dents’ accounts in woman's college near Phil- 
adeiphia. Address Lock 50x 92, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

WE have not enough c apes men to fill 
the high g1 rade business and technical posi- 
tions now on our lists; write for boo let. 
Hapgoods, 305 to 307 Droadway, N. Y. 

WANTED—thoroughly experienced busi- 
ness woman to take charge ot 100 women in 
58-hour week business near Boston. Prefer- 
ence given to college graduate and welfare 
worker. Reply, giving and 
business training, age, health, salary, 
4,955, Outlook. 

SALESMAN w All retailers in all 
towns and cities, OU to $25.00 a day, straight 
commission, Department K. National Mer- 

cantile Co., Lowa City, Lowa. 

SILK embroiderers wanted for home work 
on intants’ cashmere sacques and wrappers. 
Stamped trial samples furnished to ex peri- 
enced workers on application. No deposit 
required, but satisfactory references. Ad ress 
R. RK. Barringer, 16 East 13th St.. City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 
KINDERGARTNER desires position as 


governess. Willing to travel. References, 
5,015, Outlook. 
PRIVATE imstructor. Miss McComb, 


Greene Ave., Brooklyn, New York, 

OU NG woman of education, experienced 
a, capable desires position giving full 
charge ot domestic side of school or settle- 
ment house. Would also teach classes in 
domestic science. 4,952, Outlook. 

WANTED, by experienced kindergartner, 
position as kinderg: irtner or visiting governess 
im or near New York, Keferences. 5,012. 
Outlook 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED—Position as governess, En ~ 
lish, mathematics, languages, or housekeep. r, 


References. Pox 21, Gainesville, Virginia 
EXPERT educator solicits tutoring of 
younger children, either residence. Splendid 


German. lll Fort Greene Plac, 


srooklyn, N. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, tutoring or 
school—primary, intermediate, and adtanccd 
grades. Highest references from principals 
and college Acree K. S. D., 855 Marcy 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARTIST, still hfe a specialty, 
tion in girls’ school, New York or suburlhs. 
Highest references. Address 4,959, Outlook, 

BRYN Mawr graduate, Sxperiqnees tuter, 
desires pupils mn a near Philadelphia. Box 
44, Wynnewood, 


YOUNG woman culture desires 
as governess or useful companion, A. B,, 
Box 85, Dingman’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 

WANT ED—Good — as governess or 
mother’s helper, by a liberally lady 
—an experienced governess, capabie, re!i- 
able. 4,905, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED lady teacher hg 
engagement. ENGLISH and 
College graduate. Box 157, Red Hook, New 

or 
PRIV ATE teacher, six years’ experience 
in New York, wishes pupils in English 
branches and music. Very successful. Highly 
endorsed. 4,979, Outlook. 

SILVER medalist and heentiate of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, accepts 
pupils, or visits schools for pianoforte, har- 
mony, counterpoint. 4,981, Outlook. 

TWO children boarded, cared for, and 
taught by experienced teacher in her own 
ae. Edna Sands, Clinton Corners, New 

GOVERNESS desires engagement. Best 
.—— and experience. 717 E. Willow 

-» Syracuse, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


HOUSEKEEPER wants position in gen- 
tleman’ s. modest home, with sufficient help. 
Wages, $7 per week. 5,(0:5, Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN (female) desiring to travel, 
would accompany an invalid. 5,013, Outlook. 

LADY to superintend establishment ot 
physician or home. Experience, refinement; 
could furnish. Address A. L. B., 855 Marcy 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WORKING housekeeper, mother’s helper, 
companion, References. 4,995, Outlook. 

LTURED professional woman desires 

give services as companion, etc., in ex- 
ps He for home in New York. 4.598, Outlook. 

WANTED — Position as infant’s nurse. 
Excellent recommendations by best familics. 
ages Re er month. Nurse, G4 Lexington 

Ave., New York City. 

HOUSEKEE AER. GFRMAN, EX- 
CELLENT CO desires position in 
small family. 4,9, Outlook. 

REFINED woman desires 
housekeeper. 4,972. Ou.iook. 

.FINED, conscientious woman desires 
position as mother’s helper or companion to 
invalid, Ismusical. Moderate salary, 
Uutloo 

PLE AS ANT position wanted by cultured 
New England woman as companion-traveler. 

eferences exchanged. 4.963, Outlook. 

POSITION in Chicago as companion to 
elderly lady invalid. Experiences, 

reader lewoman, and music. 

i/niversity of Wi isconsin references. 4,937, 

utlook. 

YoU 
CHAPERON or companion, L. 
Clinton, York 

THOROUGHL experienced Engl! 
woman desires position as matron or how- 
school or institution. Good axe. 
References. Room 515, 1420 Chestnut >t, 
Philadelphia. 

A young lady desires position as compan" 
secretary. is musical ; accustomed to read 
ing aloud, References. 4 “61, Outlook, 


desires posi- 


position as 


wishes a position 4s 
Root. 


THE OUTLOOK 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 


SOUTHERN young lady desires position 
as ous or companion, NEW YORK 
Cl}! \, with time for vocal study. References. 
Ad ress Box 230, Greenwood, S. C 

t\PERIENCED stenographer, excep- 
tional qualifications, desires position as pri- 
vate secretary or office assistant. Best refer- 
ences. 4,996, Outlook. 

SUPERINTENDENT, high-class farm- 
ine, ranch, or outside position where execu- 
ability and character is in demand, will 


tive 
consider pro osition for any healthy location. 
44°, Outlook 

XPERIENCE LD woman stenographer 
des secretaryship. References. 4,94 
oo 


WELLS College graduate, middle-aged, 
wishes position as companion, private secre- 
tary, or assistant in library. 4,970, Outlook. 

W ANTED—Responsible position in ¢ 
dren's Home. Special training in SANITA 
TION. Z., Montclair, N. 


LIBRARIAN, xerienced, graduate of 
Rarnard College and New York State Library 
School, desires wOtk in New York on collec- 
tions of books, music, or pictures. Address 
alter Oct. sth, E., 1034 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 
POSITION wanted by college 
secretary im SOCIOLUK 
work RY and BUSIN 
rience. New preferred. Address 
4.973. Outlook. 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR sale — Bull terriers, fancy breed. 
unexcelied. John Karn, Rolling- 
stone In 

BEAU TIFU L Angora rabbits, also Bel- 
gians. R.A. Stevens. Jr., Dedham, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — STUDENT NURSES. 
Write for terms. Canandaigua Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, Miss Mary 
Brooks, Superintendent, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DELIGHTFUL opportunity for out-of- 
town girls to be chaperoned and °* mothered "’ 
by a widow lady Charming home. Best edu- 
catonal part of city. Highest references. 
4,987, Ouilook. 


POST CARDS of the beautiful ‘* Land of 
the Sky.”” Send LSe. for 8 (all colored), 25c. 
for 15. Best grade ot * Leighton ”’ cards made 
in Germany. A collection is incomplete with- 
out them. Address Paul Henry, Box 305, 
Asheville, N. ¢ 


EUROPE AN tours. Teachers and minis- 
ters who can secure patronage address Amer- 
ican Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware. 


WANTED—A man and wife to go to Sil- 
ver Bay (on Lake George): man as gardener, 
care of cows, ane general farm work ; woman 
as cook. Must be of good character and total 
abstainers from insomicaenS liquors and to- 
bacco. Address Silas Paine, The An- 
sonia, West 73d St., New York. 


FOR SALE—Patent perpetual lampwicks 
(also renewed patent, Ou account of age ot 
owner). Samples 15 cents,2 for 25. Address 
112 W atsessing Ave., Bloomteld, N 


“SAN FRANCISCO EART HU AKE.” 
Itlustrated lecture. colored slides. At- 
tracts great audiences. Address immediately 
Henry R. Rose, Newark, N. J. 


OUT WEST—Youne man intending to 
lead healthtul outdoor lif, principally on 
horseback, in sunny Southern California, 

rizona, and New exico, wishes to take 
charge of two buys to whom experience would 
be beneficial or instructive. porerences re- 


* Private,”* 40 27th St., 


and given. 
’ortland, Oregon. 
ORDERS solicited. for hand-made clothes 
for babies and young children. 4,975, Outlook. 
MINISTERS of teachers who can secure 
patronage for European tours in 1%7 are 
to address Temple Tours, Watertown, 
ass. 
HAND sewing on underclothes and baby 
c — done at moderate price. 4,984 Outlook. 
YOU KNOW THE FLAVOR OF 
PURE VANILLA? Send thirty cents for 
two-ounce bottles MeMonagle & Rogers, 


Middletown, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE; correspondence 
courses: booklet free. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 

CHAPERON recently returned from trip 
is free to make another engagement, either 
for this country or travel, study, or shopping 
abroad. Highest references. Address 4 
Outlook. 

INVALID can find professional care and 
home comiorts near Boston. irst class in 
every particular. Highest references from 
former patients. 4,874, Outlook. 

MISS WHEELER and Miss Clark will 
receive and chaperon a limited number of 

roung ladies during the winter season at their 

ome in New York City. eferences ex- 
changed. For full particulars address ** Wood- 
crest,’’ Suffern, New York. 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. acts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32.9%) Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

LAMENESS, strains, soreness, etc., can 
be relieved b ur & Arthur Liniment. 
An old remedy; tested and not found want- 
ing. Send 25 cents for a tria ttle. Arthur 
& Arthur, 48 West 12th St., New York. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 


THE SUN Typewriter is the only stand- 
ard visible writing typewriter retailing at low 
price. Write tor our trial offer. Agents 
wanted. Sun Ty - aoe Company, 317 

jroadway, New Yor 


PATENTS AND PATENT 


LAWYERS 


PROTECT. your ideas. Send for Invent- 
or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co., 391 Mth 
St., Washington, D. C. Established 1864. 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


RARE AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 
STODDARD’S Lectures, Centu 


Americana Encyclopedias, Warner’s 
ry. Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. 


and 


ibra- 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
CALIFORNIA 


California Farm - Homes 


for desirable families of 
Improved_country. Al 


moderate means. 
esirable California 


features. No serious drawbacks. Safe to move 
to without spending Ate cost of a home in 
seeking one. +3 


I win-Cities icramento County. 
FOR SALE Delightful South- 
ern Cal ifornia. In- 


vestment property and homes. J. G. Pennin 
ton & Co., Vansyckle Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 


Fer RENT or SALE High- 
lan Hotel, Pine Biuff, N.C. A pop- 

Address Mrs. L. 

The Virdie Hotel, 


and ood 
Ideal Small Home 


A poultry ranch about 3 acres, mostly areas 

Sores mn cottage and furniture stock, and all 
app ances. Nowinter here Price comp! te, 
32.80) cash. W, Norte, Los Gatos, Cal. 


_ CONNECTICUT 
“RUYAL VIEW” For Sale 


Y rooms, modern improvements ; 3 acres of 
land, 2 miles from ‘nest view in 
eld Co. An ideal summer or perma- 
nent home. Must be sold to close an estate. 
Loomis. Adm... New Hartford, Conn. 


ular winter resort. 
Bry an, Waycross, Ga.. 


F tL ORIDA 

pric ihe Health- Breathing Pines, Glenwood, 
susia Co,, Fla. 7-room house, 129 acres, 

d shade trees, one mile from R. R. 
R. J. Devenish, California Ohio. 


; 
Price = 4 


FLORIDA 


IAS 


doing a good business. Fine opportunity 
for party wishing change of climate. Plenty 
fruit. Address Gen. Store, 8,269, Outlook. 


CEORCIA 


Furnished Houses 


FOR RENT, on the hill near Country 
Club, Bon Air and Hampton Terrace hotels. 
Address CLARENCE CLARK 
Real Estate Agent Augusta, Ga. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEAUTIFUL 
ANDOVER ESTATE 


Andover, Massachusetts 


We think the best in New England. 30: to 
40 acres of iand, under the hichest state of 
cuts nearly Se tons of English 
ha arge orchard, abundance of smal! truit. 

Beaute Colonial house, 16 rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, hardwood floors, hot water eating, 
open fireplaces, electric lighting. House for 
foreman near the stables, stock barn 121) x 4u, 
with two 5x50 stables connected. All the 
buildings nearly new and up to date in every 
respect. built by the present owner at great 
expense within the last five years. 

ocation high ; extensive view of surround- 
ng country. 

| be sole 
owner is about to move away. 
to suit the pure haser. Apply to 
Cc. \V IS, 70 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 
pe circular free upon receipt of address 
. Letann, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 

» 


at a great sacrifice. as the 
Terms made 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARLINGTON for very at- 


tractive and desirable 
new single houses, 13 minutes by steam to 
Boston, 40 minutes ‘by electrics, 20 minutes to 
Harvard College. Seven and eight rooms and 
bath, metropolitan water and sewer, turnace, 
hardwood floors throughout, electric hghts., 
hreplace, shades, kitchen stove; 7,000 sq. ft. 
land, grounds graded and shrubbery planted: 
adjoining lots subject to restrictions ; all 
complete, 35,2, on easy terms if desir 

Wittram A. Mutter, 17 Central St., Boston. 


FOR SALE 


one of the 
Most Popular Smaller Hotels 


(70 rooms) on the 


Massachusetts Coast 


The house is in excellent cendition and well 
furnished, having a very desirable clientele. 
Season from June to October. (Good reasons 
for selling. A particularly desirable prop- 
erty for an enterprising hotel man or woman. 
Address 8,161, Outlook. 


Beautiful Lake 
Invigorating Pines 


14-room house, amusement room, ptazzas, 
in nearly the center of two and a half acres 
of majestic pines ; large frontage upon one of 
the most beautiful lakes of southwestern New 
Hampshire: coul used as small exclusive 
summer hote!: would make ideal summer 
home ; more land can be purchased if desired; 
boats and some furnishings included at $2, 750, 


part cash; an offer wanted, ae for blue 
rints and trav eling instructio 
. LELAND, 21 Minot Bide. "Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
 £éi/| 


THE OUTLOOK 


REAL 


ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


NEW YORK 


home among the 


Glen Ridge : Modern, healthful 


pines large airy 
rooms; six minutes 2 D., L. & Ww. stations, 
trolley ; new stable. $13 “Make past 
first chance: WITHROW & ANG 


372 Main St. (East Orange Station, ey City 
Hall), East Orange, 


WINTER COTTAGES ,*. PINES 
AT LAKEHURST, N. Jd. 
for sale or to rent, furnished or unfurnished ; 


ter, sewer, electric lights. Apply 
waters TORREY, Lakehurst, N. J. 


FOR RENT AT 


MONTCLAIR, N. 


Jeautiful house in best location; 
or caleba, Fourteen rooms, two baths, 


Rent reasonable to right family. 
Address &, $30, Outlook, 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


High Property 233 piles from 
Red Bank, N. J., 35 miles trom New Yor 
Modern house, 12 rooms, all impiov ements : 
large outbuildings ; fruit ; suitable for fruit or 
stock farm, or country place. Telephone ; 
daily rural mail delivery. Froperty in excel- 
lent condition. About 200 ac 

HENRY C. McLEAN, Red Bank, N. J. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Oo South Rent large house; take 


boarders ; make money. 
have furnished or unfurnished houses. 
Parrick, Southern Pines, N. C. 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA — 
O RENT—-CAMDEN, 8. C., com- 


pletely furnished Southern residence 
with all modern improvements. couetly 
ocate For full particulars apply to B. B. 
CLARKE, Camden, S. C. 


: for rent tor the win- 
Furnished Cottages for rent fo on 
desirable localities. All modern conveniences, 
electric lights, etc. Houses for sale, also some 
fine tracts of land. For partic ulars address 

. G. Camden, South Carolina. 


To Rent—In Yonkers 


Desirable modern dwelling, unfurnishec ; 


: throughout: in fine 
order. y to owner 
BOTLER Walt Street, New 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


Safest investment on earth. For Sale,a 
piece of property, heart of New York City, 
pays 9% on equity of $50.40. Will accept 
a well-located om pert p payment. 


103 Wav New York City. 


MILY GIVING UP HOUSE- 

KEEPING for Winter will rent fur- 
nished house, Stuyvesant Heights, Brooklyn. 
Coal in cellar. References. 8,283, Outlook. 


BROOKLYN 
FOR RENT IGHTs, charming 


home completely furnished Winter or longer. 
C. A. BURR, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK 


In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pare water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnished € ottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, heating, and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 

. W. DURVEE 
Real Est: i Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac ce, or Lake eects appl to the Real 
Estate Agent a Saranac | =. 

VILLIAM an ROBERTS. 


Co 30 Ur NT] RY 


~OUNT ONLY 


Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 
rs wishing to seilc 


PHILLIPS & WELLS. 95 Tribune Building. 
VIRGINIA 
NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C 


Beautiful view, healthy 
location. Mild open winters, cool summers. 
On tide water Occoquan and Potomac Ky ers 
Boating, fishing, and shooting. Short ‘ach 
run from Washington. Modern 
dence, 3 minutes from R. R. station. ld 


Twi ood 
colonial houses and farm buildings. 150 vcres 


All kinds of fruit. Horses, fancy catt!e and 
poultry, and farm implement» if desired. Wil) 
rent for 1 or 2 years. A. HY DE, Portage Pa. 


OLD COLONIAL HOMES 
IN VIRGINIA 
Fine Stock Farms, Fruit Farms, 
and Country Homes, the 
best in the State. 
GEORGE G. HERRING, Harrisonburg, Va. 


CUBA 
Cuban Lands For Sale 


Tracts, for development companies. Write 
for literature. Cuspan CoLonia. Law! 
CoMPANY, Port Huron, Mich, 


THE OUTLOOK 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Now is the time for the most comfort- 
able and enjoyable traveling through the 
Adirondacks in all the splendor of their 
autumn coloring. Delaware & Hudson 
through sleepers leave G. C. Station at 
ie (12.10) gal’. Until October 6th 
the D. & H. will sell round-trip tickets 
to Saranac Lake and Lake Placid at 
sin e fare plus $1.00. Inquire at 7 Cort- 

— St., or 1354 Broadway. 


/ TRAVEL 


NEW TOURS 


TO THE 


CHATEAU COUNTRY “FRANCE 


The Pyrenees Spain Portugal Morocco 

The Riviera Italy and Sicily 

The Mediterranean and Oriental Lands 

Departures in October, November, 

December, and January. 

vite for Fall Tours, 1906-7, free by mail, 

EVERYTHING THE BEST 

All expenses included. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
36 Washington Street, Boston 
Park Building, Fifth Ave., Pattsburgh 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Long tour party sails Feb. A month 
each in Egypt and et Party for 
Spain sailing Jan. 12 or 19. Short tours to 
Egypt and Palestine sailing Feb. 2 and 


23. Special tour to Mt. Sinai.  Inde- 
pendent tours. /tiieraries ready. W. 
UNNING & CO., M4 Beacon St., Boston. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


TheCollver Tours. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


are away-from-the-usual. 
Siam, Java, Burma, 
North and South India, talon 
Manila, China (including Yangtse 
River, Hankow, Pekin and The 
Great Wall), Manchuria,Korea, 
Japan and Honolulu. Departures 
Eastward November 15, December 1, 
‘| and January 5. Send for “The Blue 
Book” and enthusiastic letters from 
| members of our past season’s tours. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


has the only Tour- JAPAN 


ist Offices in 


_ Write for details of Tour L explaining 
our original idea in travel for that 
fascinating lan 


Personal Escort for Independent Travellers 


JAPAN—70 days—$600 


South American Tour February 5th || 
368 Boylston Street, Boston 


The University Prints 


1,50) subjects on Greek and Italian Art. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogues. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


— 


TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TOURS 
A LIMITED and select party to 


EGYPT #2 HOLY LAND 


THE 


by CELTIC to Alexandria, Jan. 19th. Write 
SA BET, 170 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
rrivate families to visit the Nile by 
Jahabeah. Rates, etc., on request. 


FOREIGN 
limited exper: 


TRAVEL ence in Europe 
and the Orient, 
has just returned, and will chaperon a fe 
young ladies abroad this autumn. Very hig hes 
references. Address l'\S Madison Ave.. 
Recently returne: 


CHAPERON trom trip is free! 


make another engagement, either for th 
country or travel, study, or shopping alroad 
Highest references. Add tress S,179, 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE AND DAUGHTE 


residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., expect t 


FOUR MONTHS’ TRIP ABROA! 


caving | in math and would like to hear « 
ayouns lady for a companion to their daugh« 
10 would join their party, bearing her shat 

Address with referen ces. 

VIATOR, 8,177, Outlook 


Six Months 


Liat 


of the expenses. 


Winter in ~~ Small and select part) 
Sol5. 


li. The Ou 
Selec t 1907 4 


EUROP Tour only orl 


new plans for travel. Information, fre 
Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown VU, Me 


ing Nov. 


~ 
=> 


| 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL Uh ike CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
Experienced Physician| (Crest View Sanatorium| WINSLOW IN INSLOW 
col! se trained, would take under his care one | @reen wich. Ct.—First-ciass in all respects: 
or more boys, dividing time between travel | comforts. M. HITCHCOCK. Dry, balmy air. _ Very healthful. Quit on 
ani camp hfe ; hunting, fishing, and canoeing. resttul. Siete otel. 60 acres o 


rivate 
ree sonable. Address T’. J. CLELAND, SEW GUESTS WANTED in grounds. Bowling, billiards. riding, 
private 
M No.3 at. Elmo, Duluth, Minn. k family for the fall and winter. House Now, ork ; 38 from 
with highest edu- | “¢!! heated and modern conveniences. Keter- f ia. One mi e road 
credentials would chaperon two young 

ladics abroad. 8,231, Outiook. Berkshire Hills NEW YORK 

SIXTH TOUR INTERLAKEN INN 


LVILLE, CONN. 
\liss Harriet W. May will take a party of Open | ifton Spri n g 


ro one to three ladies fora leisure! . 
fro 4 2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 


comlortable tour through Italy and the Orient 
this winter and spring. First-class in all re- beautiful mountain lakes; elevation, 1100 ft. ; a n 1 a ri ul m 
spr cts. Speci: al arrangements for priv ate hne view Berkshire and Hills; 1850 1906 
ty service and appointments first-class. 
party. 8,129, Outlook. api Address Manager. The Mode! Health Resort with all the com- 


forts ota home. A resident staff ot ten phy- 


sicians, a corps of trained nurses and attend- 
ealthy Winter in Italy DISTR ic T OFC OLUMBIA ants, experienced in ali sethede of Medical. 


| Travel alternating with residence in comfort- The Hamilton 14th & K Sts... N.W. and, 
ache able American home in Florence. Gpperte. Washington, D.C. throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
» resis | nity for artand language study. Party limited | A modern, home-Iike hotel on the Amer- | jowect of any institution giving similar advan- 
Saal tofour. Terms $1,000. Address 8,230,Outlook. } ican pian: good table; liberal management ; tages. Send for booklet ** O. 3 

splendid ation Convenient to all plas es of 


wy A book devoted to | interest ; local and long-distance ‘phones in The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
The Art of Trave the practic al ‘Transients accommodated, pet 
Pa. BY of uropcan day Special raies tor a prolongec The Gleason 


ravel. pp. | stay. and booklet address 
\ 


H. H. POWERS Price 20 « NG O. BALL, Propriet 
HES’ pure AU OF UNIVE RSTLY TRAVEL Health Resort 
Bi 2 Carroll Springs Sanitarium| ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
irms SIX MONTHS ABROAD 40 minutes by tro ley, 15 min. by train es All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 


ashingtam, Address G elevation 1,000 ft.. Fine climate: all modern 

e 3 ba in Italy. pul and select party |] WRIGHT, M.D., Forest Glen, Maryland. | Conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FIS HER, 

sailing Nov. 10. $615 8,209, Outlook. resiaent ‘sician. ‘Write tor to 
Washington, D.C. ard. Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


Va. Limited Party sailing Feb. 2 
ORIEN American Travel Club Excellent boarding house transients Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


per day. Well suited to ladies. 
WwW Delaware. Restful home. Modern e 6 mileg 
-- CEORCI A from Saratoga. A. |. THAYER. M.D. 
Write HOTELS AND RESORTS The Van Valen Sanatorium PENNSYLVANIA 
LAN! AU Ss T R iA 201 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Monroe Co., Pa,, 
————— — | For the reception of Nervous, Mental, and Pocono Inn under management of 
——— be uropean Summer nore or Chronic Diseases. The method of treatment is | Friends. 1,8 feet above sea level, in midst of 
INKSRBUCK TY at L. Psychological. Write for detailed information | the finest scenery in the Pocono Mountains. 
1 AUS T K I A | and free booklet. Practice established Is”. F or table, water,social advantages, and health- 
feet above with dry, bracing A ful ~ ithe a unsur- 
climate. (Center for Excursions. a jeing heated throughout with steam. 
the Autumn. Send tor booklet ‘star, 
———§ Modern conveniences. Best references. Mountain View House Manager, Pocono Manor P. O., Penna. 
URS | Illustrative pamphlets sent gratis on applica- CAMDEN, ME. 
? tion CARL LANDSEE, Prop. A beautiful and healthy Fall Resort. High THE WALTER 
fo elevation. Seashore and mountains. Pure Thi . 
FRANCE water, perfect sanitation : boating, fishing. liv- us nearest. largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own bet-oftice 
ery. Open into Oct. F.O. MARTIN, Trop. ‘alters Park. Booklet 
ro S of Frenc =e - 
Wie P A R i S NEW HAMPSHIRE ERNERSVILLE, PA. — THE 
good board, moderate price.” (Center) | THE WALPOLE INN 
File by Opens May 24th, 1906 ookiet ates 310 and up per wee 
quest. ITALY Circulars and floor plans on ap plication. Moyer, M.D., Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 
FLORENCE PENSION PALAGI.) Mt. HITCHINGS, Manager. | RHODE ISLAND 
had ur Clean, pleasant house. Very central. Beau- 
“exper tiful view, Terms moderate. NEW JERSEY HOP R 
ure 
CALIFORNIA GALEN HAL] Hotel and 
a 
“highs A Retreat Sanatorum] SA NITARIUM 
uen oO rr » ae A TLANTIC cCITy 
ids ) st s 
returnes Home comforts in a perfect climate Near Bristol R I. 
Angeles and Pasadena. Addr always ready, always busy. ESTABLISHED 1883 
for t Fraxcis EK. Corry, M.D., Cal. 
broad. On shore of Narragansett Bay 
iF M D. 


te take 4% KIVERHURST. Overlooking both Falls. Newfoundland, New Jersey v i R c 1 N iA 


ecial rates for fa tourists ddress RIver- ALI HOT EL, West Point.” 
Niagara a Falls Center, Ont., Canada, Open Throughout the Year Va Openall year. F nest of hunting 


“IAGARA FALLS, on Canadian side. WS CANFIELD. 


» hear 


hie Let us send you our booklet. soe febing rounds. Write for booklet, et 
nu Cc N N E Cc T Cc U T THE AVOY ve RNATOR. 
ences. RIDGE INN,” Redding YOR SALE— InWestmoreland Co. 
utlook ‘l Ridge, Conn.. would ane a few CHELSEA, ATLANTIC CITY ; Va., three miles from Colonial Beach, 240 
— ey int boarders for the winter. House] Directly on the beach. Special Sept. and | acres,brick mansion,stone facing, built in 1812, 
‘oat eate) by furnace and open fires: modern | Oct. rates. Address (Miss) S: M. HAN- | Colonial style, terraced lawn, fine timber ; very 

improvements. Address M.A. Rusuton. LEY as above. ap. Address Pomona.”” Edgehill, Va. 
il 
of FAMOUS PERSONS 
JOHNSON’S: PREPARED AUTOGRAPH Bought and Sold. 
Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FRE LETTERS 


ct book, wi th N 
& SUN. SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


% 
WHERE YOUR % 
MONEY EARNS 
t FIVE PER CENT is a fair return to receive 
on your savings, and your money invested with | | 
; x the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. may be 
_* made to yield this amount and be as safely 
invested as if earning only 3% or 4%. ‘ 


Our patrons participate in the earnings of a 
non-speculative business conducted 


Beautiful Coun 7 lace Fo or Sale UNDER SUPERVISION OF 


Seven bed rooms, billiard room, living room NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT | 
20x20 with fireplace; 14 rooms in all; hot water heat, and regularly examined by them. Our funds | 


electric light, private water supply; new stable and are loaned upon New York and suburban real A 
outbuildings; twelve acres of ground; on easy hill- estate—the safest form of investment. =. 
side, most beautiful view. Fifteen minutes cfrive to WE ARE PAYING 5% PER YEAR A 
station. _ Price, $20,000 if taken at once. on savings accounts, which bear earnings for i 

This is one of the most desirable properties on q every day in our care 
our list. Located inside the village limits of Peeks- subject to withdrawal I 
kill, in a neighborhood where oe were -" Established 13 Years whenever you desire C 
increasing daily. All the conveniences of town—a 000 » came. ae 
the delights of country. A beautiful home, and a 61,788, 

Buy now before the electrification of the New 
York Central is completed—when Peekskill will be other R 
45 minutes from Grand Central—and save 25 to 50 ing institutions 2 
per cent. | 

May we send you further particulars—or will you Industrial Savings T 
call and see? and Loan Co. | 

BARGER & POWELL 10 Times Building 1 F 
Specialists in Westchester County Estates Broadway, New York i S 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. | 


/ After 30 Years. | : 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
| PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
and CONFECTIONS 
Sixty-four years’ reputation behind N QO ] H | E 
every piece in every box. 
ill of new songs that enthuse and inspire. 
Cloth bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail. 


| Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
| 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. T) 
For sale where the best is sold. | 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, H Y N A 


Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- | T} 
cab Write to-day for the New Message. 
CHOCOLATES Wr : 
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The city of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, was disgraced on Sat- 
urday and Sunday by 
riots of white men against the negro 
population. Temporarily civilization was 
suspended. For brutality and wanton 
cruelty and fiendish rage and indiscrimi- 
nate savagery one would have to turn to 
accountS of massacres in Russia or Tur- 
key for a parallel. Ten negroes are 
known to have been killed; how many 
more can only besurmised. The known 
deaths of white people are said to have 
been not more than two. ‘The wounded, 
some of th2m injured mortally, are re- 
ported to number seven score or more, 
No one, not even those in the city itself, 
has any means of knowing what all the 
casualties have amounted to. ‘The riots 
are a culmination of conditions in Atlanta 
which have been growing for weeks 
more and more tense. ‘The recent cam- 
paign for the Governorship raised the 
race issue to undue prominence. At the 
same time, in Atlanta, unprotected white 
women have suffered at the hands of 
several negro brutes. The race feeling, 
which is acuter in Atlanta than in almost 
any other Southern city, has been in- 
Hamed by these occurrences. In_ par- 
ticular. one newspaper, the Atlanta News, 
has deliberately and continually roused 
race hatred and rancor. On Friday a 
negro assailant was on trial, when the 
father-of the injured girl asked the 
Kecorder’s permission to let him deal 
with the negro before him with his own 
hands. An outbreak was threatened 
and barely averted there in open court. 
()n the same day ancther negro, held on 
the charge of attempting the same offense, 
vas almost lynched in front of the police 
barracks. On Saturday the late editions 
of the evening papers announced the 
commission of three more such crimes 
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by negroes. Immediately the cry against 
the negroes was raised in the streets; 
mobs of white men gathered; negroes 
fled the streets. Wherever a colored 
man was. seen he was attacked. The 
mobs closed in upon the trolley-cars and 
dragged the colored passengers, unpre- 
pared for the onslaught, from their seats. 
A notous crowd broke into a shop where 
there were two negro barbers, beat them 
to death and mangled their bodies. One 
negro was killed in the shadow of a 
monument; another was stabbed to death 
on the post-office steps. ‘The Governor 
mobilized the militia, but the mobs, 
taking it for granted that the militia- 
men were in sympathy with them, 
showed little fear of the soldiers. The 
Mayor of the city remonstrated with 
the rioters, but with little result. He 
called out the fire department, which 
cleared the streets by turning the hose 
on the mobs. But this only resulted in 
diverting the riot from one place in the 
city to another. Onlya rain on Sunday 
dampened the ardor of the rioters. Order 
was outwardly restored by Sunday eve- 
ning, but even thereafter negroes were 
killed. Even though the riot differed 
from the Russian variety in that it was 
not instigated and abetted by the Gov- 
ernment and the military, it brings 
nothing but shame to this Nation. ‘The 
thoughtful people of Atlanta are of 
course aroused in condemnation of 
this outbreak. They feel the humilia- 
tion that has befallen their city. Some 
three hundred prominent men assembled 
in mass-meeting to consider the emer- 
gency. ‘They denounced the yellow jour- 
nalism which brought it about, and 
urged the closing up of the low dives 
and the putting of a greater restriction 
uponallsaloons. Atlanta is nota typical 
Southern city, and this outbreak ought 
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not to be regarded as typical of the South. 
Nevertheless there are other places in 
the South where a similar anti-negro riot 
might at any time take place. We hope 
that the governing powers of Atlanta will 
first see to it that mob violence is re- 
pressed with a strong hand, and that 
those who incited it as well as those who 
led it are indicted and punished; then 
that some thorough method of dealing 
with negro crime is adopted. Not only 
is such a mob as that wicked—it is 
futile. In controlling lawless blacks the 
appeal to terror has consistently been 
vain. As the article on another page, 
“The City Within the City.” indicates, 
the colored population in all parts of the 
land has been too much herded, gcod 
and bad together. Some way must be 
found by which the energies of the col- 
ored people themselves can be enlisted 
in the control of the lawless members of 
the race. It is about time that Ameri- 
cans learned the folly of attempting 
government by murder. 


The critical politi- 
cal condition in 
Cuba changed very 
little throughout last week. Secretary 
Taft, with the patience and calmness 
that have in other difficult situations 
made him so effective and so thoroughly 
trusted, has held both semi-public and 
confidential interviews’ with President 
Palma and members of his Cabinet, 
with political leaders of all shades 
of opinion, and with representatives of 
American business interests in Cuba— 
interests, by the way, which are esti- 
mated by Mr. Atherton Brownell in an 
article in the current “ Appleton’s Maga- 
zine” at $159,500,000. At first some 
difficulty was found in getting at the real 
center of the trouble because the com- 
manders of the insurgents in arms were 
not easy to find, and, despite the more or 
less official truce existing in the military 
field, could hardly be invited to visit 
Havana, while the avowed leaders of 
the Liberal party, howevef much they 
might sympathize with the insurrection, 
could not openly avow direct connection 
with it. Later, however, it was an- 
nounced that Liberals and insurgents 
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had agreed upon and empowered a com- 
mittee to represent them before the Ame’¥- 
ican mediators, and this week will prob- 
ably see something definite proposed in 
the way of a compromise agreement be- 
tween Liberals and Moderates. The 
plan most talked of last week was: the 
resignation of President Palma, a new 
election to be held under the auspices 
of United States commissioners, and the 
positive pledge by all parties and leaders 
to abide faithfully by the result and to 
guarantee’a permanent peace. Secretary 
‘Taft and Mr. Bacon have very plainly 
made it understood that nothing less than 
a peace which shall be permanent will 
satisfy the American Government and 
American sentiment. Both in Cuba and 
in the United States absolute confidence 
prevails that our mediators in Cuba will 
carry out to the letter and in the 
spirit President Roosevelt’s injunction 
that ‘there shall be ag immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities and some arrangement 
which will secure the permanent pacifi- 
cation of the island,” and that they will 
equally bear in mind his hope that Cuba 
may be able to preserve its integrity as 
a republic and to know and _ practice 
orderly liberty. American marines have 
been landed at Cienfuegos for the spe- 
cific purpose of guarding certain Ameri- 
can property; they have not been again 
landed at Havana because there was not 
evident any danger in that city to Amer- 
ican property. Ifthe obstinacy and folly 
of Cuban leaders shall make armed inter- 
vention necessary, there are now nine 
American war-ships on the Cuban coast, 
with a large enough force to make occu- 
pation of the capital feasible; American 
troops are available and can be landed 
at short notice; while General Funston, 
who has been sent to Cuba primarily as 
an aid to Secretary Taft, and because of 
his intimate knowledge of Cuban affairs 
and Cuban character, would doubtless 

ready to take charge of any military 
If no satis- 
factory propositions of compromise are 
put forward by the opposing leaders, it 
is rumored that Secretary Taft will himself 
set forth a plan of conciliation before 
recommending to the United States the 
last possible resort, namely, armed inter. 
vention. 
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The nomination of Mr. 
dtr. Churchill's Charles M. Floyd as the 
Virtual Victory Republican candidate 
for the Governorship of New Hampshire 
was brought about by the not unexpected 
_coalition against Mr, Winston Churchill 
«of all the forces in support of the other 
candidates. When Mr. Churchill entered 
the field, early in July, three men had 
heen canvassing for the nomination for 
about a year. While continuing to con- 
tend against one another, these three 
candidates for the nomination regarded 
Mr. Churchill’s canvass as intrusive, and 
therefore they formed a common bond 
of hostility toward him. Mr. Churchill’s 
platform, moreover, aroused the antag- 
onism of the railroad machine which 
has dominated the politics-of the State. 
It was inevitable that, if Mr. Churchill’s 
candidacy should become formidable, 
the other candidates and the railroad 
machine would at the critical moment 
combine. Mr. Churchill’s nomination 
therefore depended upon his ability to 
overcome such a combination. Even as 
late as August it was not believed by 
the forces hostile to Mr. Churchill that 
his candidacy would become formidable ; 
it was even predicted at that time by 
the most astute of the machine managers 
that Mr. Churchill would not receive 
over twenty votes in the Convention. - As 
a matter of fact, however, on the eighth 
ballot in the Conventior he had just one 
less than fifteen times that number of 
votes, and was the leading candidate. 
He had entered the Convention with 157 
votes and had gained steadily through- 
out the balloting. At this juncture the 
hostile forces combined on Mr. Floyd, 
and by the narrow margin of eight votes 
secured for him the nomination. Mr. 
Churchill, however, has not been de- 
feated, for he was not fighting a per- 
sonal battle, but was contending for a 
set of principles. His personal triumph 
was remarkable. for he had a lead over 
all the other candidates singly ; but still 
more remarkable and significant was the 
fact that he committed all of his adver- 
saries and the Republican party of the 
State to the principles for which he had 
contended, The platform adopted by 
the Convention before the nomination 
urged the abolition of all railroad 


passes except to “railroad offices and 
employees, persons in charge of mail 
and express, and persons in misfortune 
who are unable to pay their fare,” thus 
striking at one great, if not the chief, 
source of railroad influence in ,politics ; 
it urged the adoption of a more direct 
and popular form of primaries, thus ad- 
vocating the simplification of the politt- 
cal machinery which it has been to the 
interest of the railroad influence to keep 
complicated ; it urged or demanded the 
reform of the legislative lobby, thus aim- 
ing a blow at the instrument which the 
railroad influence has used; and it dis- 
tinctly raised the issue of making the 
railroad commissioners, and other State 
officers who are now appointed, elect- 
ive officers. All the candidates and their 
supporters assented to the platform be- 
fore it was submitted to the Convention ; 
the Convention then adopted it unani- 
mously ; the nominee has positively and 
explicitly indorsed it. ‘To Mr. Churchill 
should be given credit for this result. 
Moreover, public opinion has by his 
campaign been aroused in favor of these 
principles as never before in the history 
of the State; and the Lincoln Republi- 
car Club, organized for the purpose of 
promoting them, will continue in exist- 
ence. Mr. Churchill has resisted great 
pressure from Independent and Demo- 
cratic sources to lead an independent 
movement. He and his followers are 
abiding loyally by the verdict of the 
Convention, and with new prestige are 
now bent upon working out the reforms 
to which their party is now pledged. 
The platform recommended “to the Re- 
publicans of the various Senatorial dis- 
tricts, towns, and wards of the State, the 
selection of candidates for the Legisla- 
ture in thorough sympathy with the dec- 
larations of this platform.” The influ- 
ence of the Lincoln Republican Club will 
be used to seeing that this recommenda- 
tion is followed. 


Such interest, not 
to say excitement, 
over party pri- 
maries as was exhibited over those held 
on ‘Tuesday of last week in the city of 
New York has not been in evidence in 
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the State for years. In both the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties the struggle 
between factions has been bitter. In 
the Republican party the faction led by 
Mr. Odell, ex-Governor of the State, 
Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and supplanter of Senator Platt 
as the State boss, with a local leader by 
the name of Quigg as his lieutenant for 
the county of New York, was opposed 
by Mr. Herbert Parsons, Chairman of 
the Republican Committee for the Coun- 
ty of New York, who represented that 
form of Republicanism which is most 
widely associated with the name of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In the Democratic 
party in the city of New York the strug- 
gle has been between two factions in 
Tammany Hall. One, led by the party 
boss, Mr. Murphy, is generally under- 
stood to be in alliance with Mr. Hearst, 
Mayor McClellan’s opponent in the last 
may@ralty election and the informal 
nominee of the Independence League 
for the Governorship;; the other faction 
represents the more reputable elements 
in the party, and is virtually under the 
leadership of Mayor McClellan, who has 
announced himself as in favor of Mr. 
Jerome’s nomination. ‘The result of the 
primary proved the growth of independ- 
ent voting in the State. The Republi- 
can boss and his lieutenants were routed. 
No one in the State expects Mr. Odell 
to retrieve his lost prestige. In the 
Democratic primaries the result was 
more confused. The faction represented 
by Mayor McClellan and Mr. Jerome 
was more successful than its opponents 
expected. ‘There are a great many 
people, however, who believe that Mr. 
Murphy’s nominal victory cannot be at- 
tributed solely to political overlordship ; 
they regard his success rather as due to 
the fact that he was acute enough to see 
within his party a popular demand for 
Mr. Hearst and the measures Mr. Hearst 
advocates. State conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic parties meet 
this week on the same day at Saratoga 
and Buffalo. The result of these conven- 
tions, reached too late to be reported in 
this issue, will bring to a culmination 
a struggle in each party which will 
determine the political future for some 
time of the largest and richest State of 
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the Union, and will have unquestioned 
influence upon F ederal politics. 


Philadelphia is in the 
In Philadelphia of another dra- 
matic political contest, involving, in a 
way, the issues and results of the past 
year, and repeating some of the most 
exciting features of the famous events of 
1905. For months past there has been 
a vigorous contest going on. within the 
City party for the District Attorney- 
ship nomination. Frederick J. Shoyer, 
who had been Director of Supplies 
under Mayor Weaver, resigned his office 
to engage upon an active canvass. 
He went vigorously at work, and, at 
first with the tacit and later with the 
avowed support of Mayor Weaver, made 
rapid headway. He had made a good 
record while in office, and this helped 
him. He also gained prestige by his 
unrelenting attacks upon those who 
were suspected of using the City party 
for ulterior and improper purposes. The 
candidacy of D. Clarence Gibboney, a 
Deputy Sheriff, and for years the fight- 
ing and effective Secretary of the Law 
and Order Society, was launched by 
some enthusiastic young men and old- 
time reformers. Mr. Gibboney took 
no part in the canvass, which made 
little headway until he was_ indorsed 
by a very large number of clergymen 
(over three hundred) and by a very 
largely attended town-meeting held 
in the Academy of Music. After Mr. 
Shoyer’s candidacy was openly ap- 
proved of by Mayor Weaver, the rumors 
and charges multiplied that patronage 
and the administration’s influence were 
being used to advance his cause. Mr. 


Gibboney’s campaign grew in popularity, 


but it did not make rapid headway unt], 
so it is alleged and undenied, those who 
had been friendly with the Mayor cut 
had recently left his support came to 
Mr. Gibboney’s side. ‘This action was 
taken, so Mayor Weaver affirms, to 
humiliate him. Gibboney was one of 
the most objectionab!e men in Philadel- 
phia to the Mayor because of his con- 
nection with ministerial meetings held 
early in 1905, before the break with the 
organization, in which the Mayor was 
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made the object of prayer in a way 
that was obnoxious to him. Gibboney’s 
popularity, his enthusiastic support by 
ihe ministers and old-line reformers, and 
by the practical politicians who had for- 
saken the Mayor, all combined to make 
him a strong candidate, but when the 
City party Convention met on September 
18 the issue was in doubt. After a 
seven-hour session Mr. Gibboney won 
by a few votes (a change of thirteen votes 
would have changed the result). All 
the papers, with the exception of the 
two Republican organization papers and 
an independent afternoon paper, had 
supported Mr. Gibboney ard were greatly 
elated over the result that the City party 
had met the just expectations of the 
community and had opened the way for 
a conclusive reform triumph in November. 


That there would be 
some bitterness be- 
cause of the defeat of 
Shoyer was to be expected, but it took a 
form little anticipated. ‘Two days after 
the Convention Mayor Weaver declared : 


[ think that a machine that is protected 
by the newspapers is far more dangerous 
than the most corrupt organization with the 
newspapers against it. “The methods in that 
Convention were muc. worse than the meth- 
ods of the old gang. 

I want to say that I am as much opposed 
io a corrupt machine in its incipiency as I 
am to one that is gray with age. It seems, 
notwithstanding the fight I have made for 
eighteen months against a corrupt machine, 
that a more powerful and worse one has 
arisen in its place. 

Until the recess was had in that Conven- 
tion Mr. Shoyer had a majority of the dele- 
yates. Why, then, was that adjournment 
lorced? Why, then, was the Committee on 
Contests sent four squares away to meet 
when the witnesses were right there on the 
Convention floor? It was during that recess 
that the work of changing delegates was 
done. Bribery was openly practiced. No 
old gang methods could have been worse. 


Mayor Weaver 
and the City Party 


This charge of bribery made by no less 
a4 personage than the chief magistrate 
of the city could not be evaded or 
slightly passed over, and the reconvened 
City"party Convention appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the charges. In 
the meantime Gibboney was not idle. 
lle made a dramatic contribution to the 
situation in the form of a leiter to the 
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Mayor, in which he demanded that the 
charges be established by proof, in which 
event, he, Gibboney, would decline the 
nomination. ‘The Mayor’s reply was in 
the form of a letter accompanied by 
eighteen affidavits alleging bribery or 
attempted bribery. This letter has been 
made the basis of the investigation. It, 
moreover, immediately brought about 
Mr. Gibboney’s declination of the City 
party nomination (although he is still the 
nominee of the Democrats, Prohibition- 
ists, and Lincoln party). ‘ I cannot ac- 
cept,” he said, ‘“‘a nomination the integrity 
of which is questioned even in part. 
Though but a single vote for me was 
shown to have been corruptly procured, 
I should decline to accept a nomination 
thus tainted. My action cannot depend 
upon the findings of the committee, and 
[I shall not await the result of their in- 
vestigation.” ‘The Mayor, feeling that 
his administration was not altogether 
loyal to him in the crisis, has already 
requested the resignation of one member 
of his Cabinet, the Director of Public 
Safety, and rumors are abundant that 
other changes are likely to be made in 
the immediate future. 


Chicago's In the first legal 


Municipal Ownership battle over its mu- 
Law Held Vaid "cipal ownership 
law Chicago has 


come off victorious. Judge Windes, of 
the Circuit Court, on Saturday of last 


week declared the Mueller Law to be 


constitutional, and the ordinance of the 
City Council passed thereunder to be 
legal. ‘The case will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Illinois at once, anda 
final decision is confidently expected be- 
fore the close of the present calendar year. 
Judge Windes’s opinion is well reasoned, 
and the hope is expressed that the Su- 
preme Court will sustain his decision. 
The law was subjected to many attacks 
by the attorneys for the opposition. Some 
years ago the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan held invalid a law authorizing De- 
troit to municipalize the street railway 
system running partly within and partly 
without the corporate limits of the city, 
on the ground that it violated the pro- 
vision of the Constitution forbidding the 
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State to engage in the work of internal 
improvements. The Court ruled that the 
State was making the city the agent to 
do something that it was forbidden to do 
itself. But for this decision Detroit, under 
the leadershipof Govemor Pingree, would 
have been the first city in the United 
States to own and operate its street rail- 
ways. With this Michigan decision in 
mind, the critics of the Chicago law 
hoped to overthrow the act as contrary 
to public policy. Judge Windes ruled 
that no provision of the Illinois Consti- 
tution was contravened, and that the 
Legislature was the judge of the public 
policy of the State. The crucial feature 
of the litigation was the validity of the 
certificate feature of the Mueller Law, 
under which the city is authorized to 
issue certificates payable only out of the 
street railway revenues, these certificates 
not to be otherwise a debt of the munici- 
pality. Judge Windes ruled that the 
certificates do not constitute a debt of 
the city, strictly speaking, and hence 
can be issued in disregard of the consti- 
tutional limitation on municipal indebted- 
ness. If this provision of the Mueller 
Law 1s sustained by the Supreme Court, 
a way will be open for the financing of 
municipal projects without encroaching 
upon the city’s debt limit, which in 
the case of Chicago has already been 
reached. 


The nominations for 
olicy members of the boards 
fees Of trustees of the New 
York and Mutual Life 


Insurance Companies in opposition to 
the administration tickets were made 
last week. In the case of the New York 
Life the International Policy-holders’ 
Committee filed a ticket bearing the 
names of prominent business men and 
financiers from many parts of the country. 
Among them are Frederic R. Coudert, 
a member of the firm of Coudert Brothers, 
international lawyers ; William F. Draper, 
formerly Ambassador to Italy; Horace 
White, formerly editor of the New York 
Evening Post; J. S. Harwood-Banner, a 
member of the British Parliament; and 
Leopold Mabilleau, a member of the 
French Institute. A committee to receive 
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proxies was named, composed of Richard 
Olney, of Boston, Charles Emory Smith 
ot Philadelphia, and H. N. Higinbotham, 
of Chicago. For the board of the Mutua! 
two tickets were presented, one by the 
International Policy-holders’ Committee 
and the Mutual Life Policy-holders’ Asso- 
ciation, acting together, the other by a 
group of two hundred policy-holders. 
The fusion ticket is similar in character to 
the committee’s ticket for the New York 
Life. Among the names on it are those 
of James N. Adam, Mayor of Bufflalo: 
S. S. McClure, publisher of McClure’s 
Magazine; James D. Phelan, ex-Mayor 
of San Francisco; Lord St. Oswald, of 
London, and Pierre Baudin, of Paris, 
representing the English and French 
policy-holders respectively. ‘The mem- 
bers of the proxy committee are Benjamin 
F. Tracy, of New York, Bernard N. Baker, 
of Baltimore, and A. M. Shook, of Nash- 
The third ticket is headed by the 
name of Charles E. Hughes, who acted as 
counsel for the Armstrong Committee. It 
is reported that Mr. Hughes’s name was 
used without his knowledge, and that he 
has said that he will decline to serve if 
elected. The remainder of the ticket is 
composed of fifteen names taken from 
the administration ticket, about the 
same. number from the fusion ticket, 
and the names of the Superintendents 
of the Mutual’s foreign and domestic 
agencies. The personnel of both the 
administration and opposition tickets in 
the case of each ot the companies seems to 
The Outlook to be of a high order through- 
out. The issue in the election is between 
a group of men whose qualifications are 
their personal character and ability, and 
another group who possess these qualifi- 
cations in equal measure combined with 
practical knowlecge and experience ot 
the insurance business. In thijs connec- 
tion it must be remembered that the 
present administrations are not identica! 
in membership or methods with the old 
corrupt administrations. ‘The Outlook 
remains firm in its opinion that the inter- 
ests of the policy-holders will be best 
served at this time by virtually continu- 
ing in office the present administrations 
rather than by intrusting the direction 
of so great and so complex a business 
to untried hands. 
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‘ In the group of men 
Charles ©. Melver be cous 
among the real leaders of the South of 
to-day, Dr. Charles D. McIver, who died 
suddenly on a train in North Carolina 
last week, held a foremost position. Born 
in Moore County, North Carolina, a de- 
scendant of Scotch Presbyterians, his 
pluck, indomitable energy, and practical 
sagacity bore witness to the strain in his 
blood. The University of North Caro- 
lina, on its beautiful eminence on College 
Hill, was his Alma Mater, as it was of a 
number of the leaders of the new educa- 
tional movement, among them Dr. Alder- 
man, now President of the University of 
Virginia. Dr. Mclver went at once from 
college into educational work. He as- 
sisted in the organization of the public 
school systems of Winston and Durham 
in his native State; in 1886 he joined 
the faculty of Peace Institute, in Raleigh; 
from 1889 to [892 he was State Con- 
ductor of Teachers’ Institutes in nearly 
all parts of his State. He was one of 
the group of young men upon whose 
souls the illiteracy of North Carolina lay 
like a weight, and who responded to the 
silent appeal of the uneducated with the 
passion and fervor of religious enthusi- 
asm. These young men entered upon 
an educational campaign which must be 
regarded as one of the most interesting 
and picturesque incidents in the educa- 
tional history of the country, though to 
the campaigners it was chiefly hard work, 
rude fare, and a tremendous exercise of 
will power to overcome the deep-seated 
animosity of the audiences they ad- 
dressed to the payment of taxes for the 
support of schools. In season and out 
of season Dr. McIver spoke in all parts 
of his State, and when the movement 
took organic form his services and abil- 
ity were recognized by official position. 
He was Superintendent of Normal 
Schools, President of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, and Chairman of 
the Committee which secured the appro- 
priation for the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, of which he became later 
the head. When the Southern Educa- 
tion Board was organized, he became a 
member, and as field agent in North 
Carolina his advocacy was characterized 
by energy, courage, wit, humor, and a 
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passionate interest in his cause. He 
was an advocate of equal education for 
the white and black, and this broad and 
humane policy, with a generous provision 
from taxation for educational purposes, 
has now been substantially accepted as 
the result of the splendid campaign made 
by this group of men. Dr. McIver died 
in his early prime, but he had lived 
long enough to see the South aglow 
with enthusiasm for education, and 
the Summer School at Knoxville become 
one of the most impressive educational 
assemblages ever seen in this country. 
Dr. Mclver had served as President of 
the Southern Education Board, and was 
a member of the Council of the National 
Educational Association. 


By the death of Robert 
Robert R. Hitt Hitt Congress loses 
an efficient statesman and notable per- 
sonality. Like his friend, the late John 
Hay, though in less degree, Mr. Hitt 
was in himself an interesting and stimu- 
lating character. His political hfe was 
also distinguished by an abstention from 
the vulgarer political contests, and he, 
too, represented a rich fund of reminis- 
cence from close association with Lin- 
coln, Grant, Garfield, Blaine, McKinley, 
Reed, and other men whc have left an 
impress vpon our history. Mr. Hitt was 
born in Urbana, Ohio. When he was 
three years old, his family moved to 
Mount Morris, Illinois, his home for the 
remainder of his life. He was educated 
at Rock River Seminary, now Mount 
Morris College, founded by his father, 
and at De Pauw University. While at 
the seminary he studied stenography 
and became a master of it. Stenogra- 
phers were rare in those days, and young 
Hitt easily secured a position on the 
Chicago Tribune, then the one great 
Republican organ in the West, becoming 
its “‘ star ” reporter, and, as such, assigned 
to take down the memorable debates 
between Lincoln and Douglas. The 
“ Rail-Splitter” and the ‘ Little Giant ” 
were candidates for the United States 
Senate, and were canvassing Illinois. 
The addresses of that canvass, which 
made Lincoln a National character and 
vitally contributed to his selection as 
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President, owed their permanent form 
to Mr. Hitt’s notes. Lincoln was not un- 
aware of the importance of those speeches 
in bringing him before the American 
people, and would never begin speaking 
until Mr. Hitt was ready with pencil and 
note-book. After working with Secre- 
tary Stanton and on the Indian, Santo 
‘Qomingo and Ku Klux Investigating 
mmissions, Mr. Hitt was appointed 
by President Grant Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Paris, and continued in that 
position seven years—a period crowded 
with interesting events. He returned 
to this country to accept President Gar- 
field’s offer of the position of Assistant 
Secretary of State under Blaine. The 
following year he was elected a member 
of the House of Representatives, since 
which time he had succeeded himself 
with each term, Throughout his Con- 
gressional career Mr. Hitt was conspicu- 
ous in the discussion of international 
questions, and as Chairman of the House 
Committee of Foreign Affairs was justly 
regarded, independently of party, as a 
shrewd diplomatig authority. He influ- 
enced the capes of our diplomatic 
service. Largely through his efforts, 
trouble with Mexico was averted in 
1886; during the Spanish War period 
he was President McKinley’s special 
and constant aid; had his counsels been 
followed, extreme anti-Chinese legisla- 
tion would not have been enacted. He 
was an advocate of reciprocity with 
‘Canada ‘and with the Latin-American 
countries. If efficiency and merit had 
counted, Mr. Hitt would long ago have 
been promoted to the Senate. In 1904 
his name was prominently mentioned in 
connection with the Vice-Presidency. 
Washington will long miss the wiry, alert 
figure, the keen eyes and kindly smile of 
one who, by generous hospitality, an 
engaging personality, broad experience, 
and real statesmanship, had won the 
friendship and confidence of all. 
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While scientific methods have 
for many years been applied 
with marked success in the 
United States to manufactures, educa- 
tion, and agriculture, it is only compara- 
tively recently that public attention has 


Home 
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been directed to the necessity of giving 
a scientific training to home-makers and 
housekeepers. Everybody recognizes 
that the home is the fundamental basis 
of our National life, and yet the kitchens 
and diet of the Nation have been and 
still are administered, in spite of cooking 
schools and dietary chemistry, in an ex- 
traordinarily haphazard fashion. There 
are indications, however, that the aver- 
age housewife has in a measure with- 
drawn her previous opposition to the 
study of household conditions from a 
scientific standpoint. One of these sig- 
nificant indications is found in the 
Lake Placid Conference, which has 
just closed its eighth annual session at 
the Lake Placid Club in the Adiron- 
dacks. ‘The Conference was started in 
1899 by Mr. Melvil Dewey, then State 
Librarian of New York, and Mrs. Dewey, 
as’ an informal discussion among ten 
people specially impressed with the need 
and lack of scientific training for the solu- 
tion of home problems. ‘The Conference 
has grown into an important annual meet- 
ing, its purpose being the sociologic study 
of both the educational and economic 
phases of the home. The scientific status 
of the Conference was shown in the 
session held during last week, not 
only by the participation of such original 
investigators as Professor Irving Fisher, 
of Yale, and Dr. F. G. Benedict, of Wes- 
leyan (who carries on the researches 
begun by Professor Atwater), but by the 
statistics of the progress of scientific 
home study throughout the country, as 
reported to the Conference by Dr. Lang- 
worthy, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Mr. Maurice Le Bosquet, of 
the American School of Household Eco- 
nomies. Chicago, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Toronto, Yale, Wesleyan,-and Cornell 
Universities, the Teachers College of 
New York, McDonald Institute of 
Guelph, Ontario, the Hartford School of 
Pedagogy, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology were represented by 
members, and the more important sub- 
jects presented included: The ethical and 
practical relation of trade schools for 
girls to home and educational training ; 
What the government may do in dissem- 
inating information concerning domestic 
and dietary economics; and The place 
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in higher education of the subjects com- 
prised in scientific housekeeping. The 
effect of the intelligent discussion of 

such subjects is appearing in the grow- 
ing number of colleges and universities 
that are adding home economics to their 
courses, and in the development and 
improvement of such courses already 
established. 

Whether considered with 
reference to loss of life or 
destruction of property, 
the disaster at Hongkong on Tuesday 
of last week was one of the most appall- 
ing of modern times, and all the more 
terrible because it could neither be fore- 
seen nor averted by human wisdom, It 
is reported that probably five thousand 
people perished, while the damage done 
to property, chiefly to vessels, may 
amount to $20,000,000. The storm was 
of a local nature, and not long before it 
struck the port with incredible violence 
the weather observatory had issued a 
prediction of “ moderate winds.” After 
two hours of raging the typhoon dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it came, leaving 
the wharves and near-by coast strewn 
with the wrecks. Eleven large ships 
were sunk, thirty-five seriously dam- 
aged, while innumerable small craft— 
junks and sampans mostly—had disap- 
peared. On these small craft it is the 
custom for Chinese boatmen to live with 
their families, and thousands perished 
or are now homeless. For several days 
arriving vessels reported scores of losses 
of ships at sea and brought in survivors, 
The storm that occasioned all this 
destruction was undoubtedly a typhoon, 
which is defined by scientists as a spe- 
cial kind of cyclonic storm or hurricane 
peculiar to the seas east of Asia. They 
usually originate far out in the ocean 
between the latitude of Manila and the 
equator, and move northwestward toward 
the Asian coast. There they seem to 
be deflected along the line of the shore. 
While these typhoons are even more 
violent than the West Indian hurricanes, 
they follow curtain general laws of prog- 
ress, varying ia their direction and in- 
tensity according to the season of the 
year, and, as a rule, it is possible to note 
their rise and to issue warnings to sailors. 


The Hongkong 
Typhoon 


The more severe the storm, however, 
the less likely is it to be observed in 
time to be of service to navigators. 
Hongkong, from its situation, is particu- 
larly exposed to typhoons. It is a place 
of great importance to international 
commerce; has an English, American, 
and European population of about 10,000 
and a native population of nearly 250,- 
000; and, as our readers will remember, 
is a British possession and has been for 
fifty years or more. 


The  announce- 
ment from Berlin 
that the Govern- 
ment has decided to hold a great Inter- 
national Exposition in that city in 1912 
is interesting from several points of view. 
In the first place, the fair, it is an- 
nounced, will be planned on an imperial 
scale that will surpass all previous expo- 
sitions, whether those of London, Paris, 
Vienna, Chicago, or St. Louis. In all 
World’s Fairs in recent years Germany 
has been noted for its magnificent dis- 
plays, and, naturally, an exposition in 
Berlin may be expected to be on a pro- 
portionately elaborate and magnificent 
scale, commensurate with Germany’s com- 
manding place in international affairs. 
That the Fair will be planned with Ger- 
man thoroughness and carried out in 
every detail with the military-like precis- 
ion and punctuality characteristic of 
Germany’s exhibits in other World’s 
Fairs may be assumed as a preliminary, 
and, with the Kaiser personally super- 
vising the plans and general details, it 
may also be assumed that when the Ex- 
position of 1912 opens, at the hour and 
day advertised six years in advance, the 
exhibition itself will be found fitly rep- 
resentative of the Empire, and worthy 
also of what it is now confidently expect- 
ed in Germany will six years hence be 
the Continent’s first capital in popula- 
tion, commerce, and political importance. 
Germany’s purpose also of holding an 
international exposition may be said to 
be a refutation of the frequent assertion 
that World’s Fairs are now out of date 
and that public interest will not hence- 
forth warrant such immense but tem- 
porary displays. Paris, it will be noted, 


The Berlin Exposition 
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holds an exposition practically every 
decade, and these have done much to 
make that city the pleasure capital of 
Europe and to familiarize to the rest of 
the world the attractions of the gay city 
on the Seine. This, however, is not the 
only or perhaps even the chief benefit of 
such expositions. That of Chicago, for 
instance, may be said to have wakened 
the entire Mississippi valley to the beau- 
ties of architectural art and the wonders 
of science and invention. It gave an 
impetus to the Central West that has 
benefited the whole country, just as the 
expositions of Paris, * the mother of ex- 
positions,” may be said to have deepened 
and strengthened the hold of that city 
upon the world’s arts, industries, and 
inventions. Such events area challenge 
to the invention, the imagination, and 
the artistic faculties of all men of genius 
in all countries participating in them. 
They break the mere monotony of 
money making and getting, and give 
whole masses of the population, whose 
sensibilities are slow to awaken, ideas of 
grandeur and beauty, and help them to 
realize the part which they ought to play 
and the influence which they might exert 
in the progress of humanity. 


When, in 1809, Alexander I. 
of Russia wrested Finland 
from Sweden, he confirmed 
the Finns in the independent adminis- 
tration of their internal affairs, a pledge 
renewed by each of his successors. The 
union between Russia and Finland re- 
sembled that between England and 
Canada. Six years ago, however, a 
policy of Russification was begun by a 
series of edicts, each of which violated 
Finland’s ancient constitutional rights. 
The compulsory teaching of Russian in 
the public schools was established, and 
that language was gradually introduced 
into all Government offices—this in a 
land where hardly any one speaks Rus- 
sian. The right of public meeting was 
suppressed, as well as the expression of 
the popular will in the press; even the 
catalogues of the Helsingfors Public 
Library were reviewed by the censor. 
The Finns were forced into compulsory 
service in the Russian army for five 
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years, and the privilege previously pos- 
sessed by them whereby their regiments 
were required to serve only in Finland 
was abolished. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernor-General was now empowered to 
dismiss, without the legal trial hitherto 
necessary, any official who had not been 
appointed directly by the Czar. The 
result was what might have been ex- 
pected. ‘Thousands of Finns emigrated, 
and those who remained were not always 
kept within bounds ; meanwhile Russian 
officials were displacing the natives 
throughout the Grand Duchy. By the 
great strike a year ago the Finns won 
back their freedom without unnecessary 
bloodshed. They wrested from the Em- 
peror an edict convoking them in a 
constituent assembly to elaborate a new 


. parliament on the basis of universal suf- 


frage, making the local authorities re- 
sponsible to the nation’s representatives, 
providing for liberty of association, meet- 
ing, and of the press, promising no fur- 
ther changes by Russia in Finland’s laws 
without the concurrence of the Finnish 
representatives, and bestowing the right 
of determining the legality of all govern- 
mental procedure. ‘Thus out of chaos 
has now come order. The four-cham- 
bered Finnish Parliament, formed by 
the Swedes in 1772, and consisting of 
four estates, nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants, passed out of existence last 
week when the Constituent Assembly ter- 
minated its labors. Following an impress- 
ive service at the cathedral, Governor- 
General Gerard read the Emperor’s ad- 
dress, in which Nicholas II. expressed 
satisfaction that his Finnish subjects had 
performed their task with knowledge, 
calmness, and impartiality. Replying, 
the presidents of the four estates voiced 
the unanimous wish that the Emperor, as 
Grand Duke of Finland, should honor 
the new Parliament’s first session by 
opening it in person; according to the 
new constitution, the sessions are to be 
opened either by the Emperor or by his 
deputy, who will submit the imperial 
programme for legislation, covering all 
subjects except those included in the 
Constitution and the organization of the 
land and sea defenses. ‘The new Parlia- 
ment is to consist of one chamber only. 
As announced, it is to have two hundred 
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members, elected for three years, suffrage 
being granted to all adults twenty-four 
years old, regardless of sex, public charges 
and criminals being excluded. The ses- 
sions are to last ninety days; the first 
begins February 1, 1907. The Parlia- 
ment is to elect its own president and 
vice-president, who must swear to pro- 
tect the rights both of the Emperor and 
of Parliament. The sessions are to be 
public, and both the Finnish and the 
Swedish language may be used in de- 
bates. Last week’s event, therefore, 
marks a notable date both in parliamen- 
tary history and in the annals of the 
country of Finland. 


Senior Velasquez, the 
Dominican Minister of 
ts 

Finance, and his attor- 
neys, Messrs. Stetson, Jennings, and 
Russell, have outlined provisions which 
it is expected will be incorporated into 
a treaty between the United States and 
the Dominican Republic. It is an- 
nounced that by the proposed new agree- 


ment there will be an elimination of any 


provision that this country should adju- 
dicate and actually pay the Dominican 
republic’s foreign indebtedness. The 
United States will not be asked to act as 
Santo Domingo’s financial agent in full 
capacity, but will be asked to administer 
the Dominican customs and to apply 
the receipts therefrom to the service of 
a loan, the proceeds of which are to be 
devoted to adjusting the valid and estab- 
lished obligation of the republic upon a 
reasonable basis. In other words, in- 
stead of asking the United States both 
to supervise the adjustment of the debt 
and to administer the customs, it will 
itself seek to arrive at a fair adjustment 
with its creditors, and thereafter ask the 
United States to administer its customs 
for the benefit alike of the creditors and 
the republic. New York City bankers 
have engaged to purchase upon favor- 
able terms to the republic an issue of 
$20,000,000 of five per cent. sinking 
fund gold bonds, subject to the condi- 
tions and to be devoted to the purposes 
above stated. Such a plan incorporated 
in a treaty would have a serious claim 
to be ratified by the Senate. 


The Courts and the 
Criminal 


Has the technical procedure of Amer- 
ican courts become a refuge of the crimi- 
nal? This is the question which is 
discussed fro and con by several corre- 
spondents on another page. ‘The dis- 
cussion was aroused by Judge Charles F. 
Amidon’s article on the subject, pub- 
lished in The Outlook several weeks 
ago, and by several editorial articles. 

At the risk of turning somewhat aside 
from the main question, we wish to call 
our readers’ attention to three points 
made by Mr. Moore and the anonymous 
writer, who argue in the negative. The 
first of these points is made by Mr. 
Moore. He says that one new trial per 
year for every million of inhabitants is 
granted by courts of last resort, and 
concludes, therefore, that there is no 
great evil in criminal legal procedure. 
In contrast may be placed this simple 
statement, made by Dean Pound before 
the American Bar Association: “ In the 
State courts, the proportian of new trials 
to causes reviewed, as ascertained from 
investigation of the five last volumes of 
each series of the National Reporter sys- 
tem, runs over forty percent.” But even 
if Mr. Moore’s figures are accepted as 
correct and typical, they do not sustain his 
conciusion. New trials are granted not 
only by courts of last resort, but also by 
intermediate courts. Reversals and de- 
lays, moreover, are as comforting to the 
criminal classes as new trials. And, still 
further, many cases are never prose- 
cuted at all, because similar cases have 
failed on technicalities; this fact is, of 
course, a source from which criminals, 
big and little, derive the greatest com- 
fort. 

The second of the three points is 
made by both Mr. Moore and the un- 
named writer. They each cite a case in 
which an innocent person, or one believed 
to be innocent, was convicted through 
some mistake, and somehow conclude, 
therefore, that there is not a dangerous 
number of appeals, reversals, and new 
trials allowed in America on mere tech- 
nicalities. Each of these cases, how- 
ever, simply illustrates the fact that juries 
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may believe the testimony of witnesses 
who are mistaken, and that prejudice is 
sometimes demonstrable, as it seems to 
have been in both of these cases. Against 
this position neither Judge Amidon nor 
The Outlook has taken any stand. 

The third point, made by the anony- 
mous writer, seems to be that because 
accused persons are frequently brow- 
beaten and unfairly treated, they should 
have as compensation the advantage of 
mere technicalities. ‘The answer to that 
is plain: One wrong is never righted by 
the perpetration of another wrong. If the 
poor man, when accused, is not given a 
fair chance, the remedy lies in reforming 
the methods of the police and of prose- 
cuting officers. 

As so much of the argument presented 
in opposition to the reform of criminal 
procedure seems thus to be beside the 
point, we put the issue once more. In 
American criminal courts, whenever error 
is found, unless it is positively proved 
that prejudice does not exist, prejudice 
will be presumed. In other words, every 
convicted criminal can take advantage 
of every technical error of the court, no 
matter how slight or unimportant, unless 
the community can affirmatively prove 
that it did not work any detriment to 
the prisoner. The question is this: 
Are the criminals of America, rich and 
poor, murderers, thieves, embezzlers, 
train-wreckers, assailants of women and 
little children, entitled to this privilege ? 
Are those accused of crime and wrongly 
convicted entitled to this privilege? 
Jurists of the highest standing, judges 
of the Supreme Court, lawyers of expe- 
rience and ability, agree in asserting 
that no one is entitled to such a privi- 
lege as that. 

What a boon this privilege conveys 
to criminals may be gathered from two 
recent cases. One of these, a murder 
case in Alabama, was cited in the New 
York Law Journal last week. The “ de- 
fendant,” as the court admits, “killed 
the deceased by cutting him with a 
knife.” Yet the conviction of the pris- 
oner was reversed. Why? Because it 
was shown that the prisoner was not 
guilty ? or that some error in the trial was 
clearly detrimental to the prisoner? Not 
at all. Simply because a. witness was 
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allowed to include in her testimony the 
statement that after it was found that the 
defendant was cut, ‘the people around 
there hallooed: ‘ Police! police! mur- 
der! murder! police! police!’” The 
court, ruling as to the admission of this 
testimony, decided that “its tendency 
was to unduly prejudice the minds of the 
jury.” The other case, reported in the 
Detroit Free Press, is that of a man 
convicted of killing his brother-in-law, 
but released on appeal. Was the pris- 
oner proved to be innocent? Not at all. 
The judge before whom the man was 
tried discharged two juries after what 
the Supreme Court considered an inade- 
quate effort to get them to agree. The 
Supreme Court in handing down its 
decision declares, “It is unfortunate 
that the respondent shall escape punish- 
ment for his crime.” It is such cases 
as these that are creating not only 
among the common people but also 
among those learned in the law a demand 
for the reform of American criminal pro- 


cedure. 


An International 


Central Office 


The enlarged scope given to the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics 
is a highly important result of the third 
Pan-American Conference. The Bureau 
is now a firmly established institution. 
Even had it accomplished nothing of par- 
ticular consequence in its sixteen years 
of life, the mere fact of its existence 
would have justified its creation as the 
chief fruit of the first Conference. It 
stands as a sign and a symbol of soli- 
darity. ‘The new functions just delegated 
to the Bureau, however, give it a broader 
utility. 

Most significant of these new functions 
is that whereby it becomes a medium for 
making effective the conclusions of the 
Conferences. ‘The great need for such 
a medium is evident in the circumstance 
that heretofore it has been the particular 
business of nobody to see that the work 
of these Conferences should be brought 
to the attention of the various Govern- 
ments concerned. Consequently, not 
one of the twenty-three instruments 
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signed at Mexico has yet been approved 
by seven ot the countries represented. 
Our own country has also been negli- 
gent, though not to that extent. ‘The 
closer touch which our Department of 
State now keeps upon these matters natu- 
rally tends to improve the situation. But 
now the prospects are further very 
greatly improved by the action of the 
Conference of Rio de Janeiro. It wasa 
felicitous idea, that of giving the Bureau 
of American Republics a direct hand in 
the matter. It thus becomes a duty of 
the Bureau to call the attention of the 
various Governments concerned to the 
fact that such and such articles agreed 
upon by a Conference await their ap- 
proval. This duty is not a merely per- 
functory activity, to be exercised once 
and then passed over. It is to be re- 
peated each year, so long as any article 
may remain unapproved. ‘The chances 
ot favorable action are therefore largely 
increased, since it is negligence rather 
than willfulness that has been at fault. 

ln such ways the Bureau of American 
Republics becomes an admirable “ cen- 
tral office’ for the countries that it rep- 
resents. A “central office’ established 
by various nations having interests in 
common constitutes a tangible bond of 
union, just as such an office does when 
it forms an indispensable co-ordinating 
medium between the various separately 
organized departments of a great manu- 
facturing establishment. The central 
office function lies at the very foundation 
of modern self-government, with all its 
complexity of interrelations. ‘Therefore 
the International Union of American 
Republics, loosely constituted though it 
iS, IS an actual political entity equipped 
with an instrument of high potentiality. 
A student of political tendencies conse- 
quently finds something immensely sug- 
gestive in the spectacle of the various 
nations of the New World represented 
by an executive institution at Washing- 
ton, domiciled in a monumental building 
of its own—as it soon will be—adminis- 
tered by a permanent board formed of 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
several republics, and presided over by 
the head of our own Department of State. 
Vast possibilities are resident in this 
circumstance, 


We hope that this Bureau will be so 
administered that it will be a clearing- 
house of information not only for the 
governments of the Western nations, 
but also for their peoples. In particular, 
we hope that it may furnish to the people 
of the United States means for a fuller 
acquaintance with their neighbors of this 
hemisphere. 


The Mosaic Sabbath 


{ am much astonished by an editorial state- 
ment in The Outlook for August 18, p. 875. 
The editor writes: “... France... has 
come back unconsciously to the principle 
involved in the Fourth Commandment, which 
required no religious observance, .. . set- 
ting man free from the drudgery of toil and 
leaving him to make such use of that freedom 
as he himself thought best.” I do not see 
how this interpx@tation, which seems to sug- 
gest a holiday rather than a holy day, can 
possibly be reconciled either with the com- 
mandment itself, “Remember the sabbath 
day, to keep it holy . ... the seventh day is 
a sabbath unto the Lord thy God:... 
wheretore the Lord blessed the sabbath 
day, and hallowed it,” or with such a Bible 
interpretation as Isaiah lviii. 13, “If thou 
turn away thy foot from the sabbath, trom 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day; . . . and 
shalt honor it, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words.” 

It seems to me that both passages, and 
countless others, explicitly require a “ relig- 
ious observance ” of the day, and that Chris- 
tians ought to stand as a unit for such 
observance. A. A. 


The impression respecting the primi- 
tive Jewish Sabbath which is represented 
by this letter is a very common one, but 
it is not justified by a careful study 
either of the Old Testament itself or of 
the usages of the Jews as they are indi- 
cated by other forms of Jewish literature. 

The word holy in Old Testament 
usage means “ set apart to Jehovah.” The 
holy object may be a day, or a house, 
or a garment, or a piece of meat, or a 
piece of money, or a utensil, or a per- 
fume—whatever its character, if it 1s set 
apart for special use as directed by God, 
it is holy. The Sabbath was dectared 
holy simply because it was thus set apart. 
The Israelites had emerged from cen- 
turies of bondage in which every day 
was one of drudgery. They were given 
in the Ten Commandments the constitr 
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tion of their new commonwealth. Among 
the articles of this constitution was one 
telling them that one day in seven was 
to be set apart from the otherdays. All 
that this constitutional provision required 
was that the ordinary toil of the week 
should not be allowed to intrude into 
this day. Itwastobearestday. This 
was indicated by its title of the Sabbath, 
which means rest. It was indicated by 
the foundation laid for it: on the seventh 
day Jehovah rested, and his children were 
to follow his example. It is indicated 
by the specific prohibitions: “Thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates.” Noth- 
ing was said in it respecting either public 
or private worship, nothing which even 
remotely implied such a Puritan regula- 
tion as that embodied in the requirement 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
that the whole time of the Sabbath must 
be taken up “in the public and private 
exercises of His worship and in the 
duties of necessity and mercy.” 


is provision for weekly rest was 
rigorously enforced, and the violation of 
it was severely punished. But no attend- 


ance on worship, public or private, was 
enforced, and no failure to attend was 
punished. In the later history of Israel 
the leisure of the day was used by 
solemn services in the temple and by 
public instruction of the people. But 
the law did not require the people to 
attend these services or to listen to this 
instruction. Men were put to death for 
working on the Sabbath day, but no man 
was ever fined for not attending the 
public service or for not listening to the 
teaching of the Levites. Inso far as the 
Fourth Commandment was one of the 
statute laws of the commonwealth, it 
prescribes nothing but rest, and it pro- 
hibited nothing but labor. 

Moreover, the leisure of this day was 
taken for other purposes than the public 
and private exercises of God’s worship. It 
was not only a “day of joy and gladness,” 
it was a day of social festivity. A strik- 
ing illustration of the Jewish conception 
of this day is afforded by an incident 
recorded in the book of Nehemiah. The 
people came together for instruction; a 
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pulpit of wood was erected and an open- 
air service conducted. The Levites 
“read in the book in the law of God 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading.” And 
then, the service being over, Nehemiah 
and the Levites said to the people: 
“This day is holy unto the Lord your 
God; . . . Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto 
them for whom nothing is prepared: for 
this day is holy unto our Lord.” So, 
says the narrative, “the people went 
their way to eat, and to drink, and to 
send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them.” This 
was a holy day, the indications are that 
it was a Sabbath day; and this was the 
way in which it was kept holy. 

In short, the Jewish Sabbath was much 
like the Puritan Thanksgiving Day. The 
morning hours were by the religious 
Jews devoted to public worship. The 
remainder of the day was spent in re- 
ceiving and returning the visits of friends, 
in dances, and games, and juvenile ex- 
ercises. Josephus tells us that the law 
required the people to take their dinner 
at the sixth hour—that is, atnoon. The 
Rabbinical precepts contain such Sab- 
bath requirements as these: “ Meet the 
Sabbath with a lively hunger; let thy 
table be covered with fish, flesh, and 
generous wine.” ‘“ Assume thy: 
sprightliness.”” Utter nothing but what 
is provocative of mirth and good humor.” 
“ Be resolute and merry though ruined 
in debt.” The passage from Isaiah 
which our correspondent quotes is to 
be interpreted in accordance with these 
well-established facts respecting the 
early Jewish conception of the Sabbath. 
The Sabbath, said Isaiah, is to be made 
a delight, not a burden ; a feast day, not 
a fast day. It is to be made holy to the 
Lord, as Nehemiah would have it made 
holy, partly by being made a day of 
friendship, of fellowship, and of wise 
festivity. It is to be kept free from the 
wonted ways of the week, from self-seek- 
ing and profitless gossip. In brief, it is 
to be both hororable and a delight; a day 
of simplicity and purity, and also a day, 
to quote again from Nehemiah, “ of great 
mirth,” 
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We shall nat get a true Sabbath ob- 
servance in this country until there are 
wrought into our Naticnal conscious- 
ness three principles: 

First, that the object of law is simply 
to protect the workingman’s right to his 
rest. When those vocations are re- 
strained which interfere with his right 
to his rest, and those pleasures are 
prevented which disturb and tend to 
destroy the quiet of the day for those 
who wish its quiet, the whole function 
of law is fulfilled. Each individual must 
be left free to use the rest provided by 
this day as he likes, provided he does 
not interfere with the rights of his neigh- 
bor. 

Second, God*is glad in our gladness. 
Pure and healthful festivities, social fel- 
lowships, glad home-comings, innocent 
mirth, may all be as holy to the Lord as 
prayer or praise. 

Third, and most important of all, we 
shall never know how to rest until we 
know how to work. We can never know 
how to make our rest day holy to God 
until we have learned how to consecrate 
our week days’ work to his service in 
service to our fellow-men. 


The Heart of God 


Mr. Beecher has described the great 
wave of joy on which he was lifted when, 
walking in the woods, it suddenly came 
to him that he need believe nothing 
about God which did not harmonize 
with the teaching of Christ. The burden 
of old theology, with its imperialistic 
interpretations of the heavenly Father, 
fell from his spirit as a load falls from 
the shoulders when the straps that bind 
it are suddenly loosened, and he entered 
for the first time into the peace and joy 
of a child of God. There were a thou- 
sand mysteries of suffering, sorrow, and 
death which he could not penetrate; he 
was still in a world full of misery and 
partaker of a life crowded with burdens, 
disappointments, apparent injustices, the 
recurring anguish of broken circles and 
severed spirits ; but there, in the clear 
light of history, stood the Christ, more 
keenly sensitive than any other who has 
worn the form of man to the bitter- 


ness of the human lot—whose life was 
one long familiarity with grief and ac- 
quaintance with sorrow, who bore the 
whole terrible burden of the sin of the 
world and trod the lonely way to death 
in an awful solitude—and declared that 
the Father loves his children, knows all 
their anguish, broods over them in those 
hours when death stands beside them, 
and pities them with an infinite and heal- 
ing pity. 

If Christ had known only what is in 
the heart of man, he would have been, 
the greatest of spiritual physicians but 
without the power to heal. But he knew 
the heart of God also. If there had been 
no unique revelation to him, he would 
still have been, by reason of his purity, 
his holiness, his union with and likeness 
to God, the most authoritative of all the 
interpreters of the spirit of the Father, 
with a gift of divination, a clearness of 
vision, born of his spiritual nearness to 
the Infinite. But he was more than a 
diviner of what is in the heart of man; 
he was so full of life himself that it 
flowed from him in a healing stream, 
and the touch of it was health, peace, 
content. Long after he had vanished 
from the earth men and women in the 
last agonies of martyrdom looked up at 
the unseen Christ and died with smiles 
on their faces. 

What the misery, sorrow, and evil of 
life mean he did not explain. Perhaps 
he could not, for no man knows how far 
his consciousness ran parallel with the 
divine consciousness; and if he had 
understood the mystery in which life is 
enveloped, he could not have made it 


clear to us; human experience is not- 


wide enough to take in the ulterior pur- 
poses of the Infinite. It is not ours to 
understand ; for if the world and man 
were comprehensible, neither would have 
any share in infinity and eternity. He 
did not come to reveal the mind of God; 
that revelation will come in the long 
future. He came to show the heart of 
God. He did notand could not explain 
the plan of life ; he did explain the spirit 
behind it. In the face of the most ap- 
palling trials and under the heaviest 
burdens his voice rang clear and com- 
manding ; he knew the worst and bore it 
on his own heart, and out of the fullness 
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of his knowledge of life and death he 
declared that Infinite Love is behind 
it all and directs it all. This is all we 
have a right to ask, for it is all we need 
and all we can understand. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator was recently allowed 
to read a letter which seemed to him 
well worthy of note; it. was written by 
one woman to another, and was an 
appeal—it might almost be called a 
prayer—for suggestions in regard to new 
ways of raising money for church pur- 
poses. In its flight the letter had 
crossed the boundaries of two States, 
and its urgency was further emphasized 
by the fact that the one to whom it was 
written was an utter stranger to the 
writer, and also by the length and man- 
ner of the appeal. The writer’s home 
was in a town where churches were 
numerous—as they usually are with all 
the leading denominations represented— 
and where the struggle for individual 
support was severe and incessant. The 
writer said, in substance, that in her own 
church they had tried every “ scheme ” 
they had ever heard of, and it seemed that 
they’were at the end of all that could be 
done in that way until something new 
could be found. The Spectator’s friend 
had been heard of as an exceptionally 


resourceful worker along this lin®, and . 


hence the letter. The immediate need 
was money for painting the church; the 
work could not be longer delayed except 
with detriment to the building, and the 
money must be raised at the earliest 
possible time. 


The Spectator read over the long 
enumeration of ‘‘schemes"’ that had 
been tried, and then he 4sked, “ /s there 
anything more that they can do?” To 
which his friend replied: ‘Yes! ‘They 
haven’t tried . . . and I think it might 
go well in that place; I will write them 
about And presumably she did. It 
is also fair to assume that the suggestion 
was accepted, and the money thereby 
raised for painting the church. The 
Spectator ventured a single suggestion : 
** Why don’t you advise the giving of the 
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money outright ?” for which he received 
only a sickly smile tinged with derision ; 
his friend’s feelings seemed too deep for 
words. 


This matter of raising money for 
church purpeses challenged the atten- 
tion of the Spectator a long time ago, 
and he has since followed it with increas- 
ing interest and conviction. Any ex- 
pression of his ideas on the subject has 
generally been met with the remark, “ But 
we can’t raise all the money we need 
without resorting to these ‘schemes.’ ” 
And when he has further asked, as he 
has again and again, of both clergy and 
laity, ‘“‘Why can’t you?” he has never 
gotten beyond the highly illuminating 
reply, “ Well, we can’?.” 


This matter of “making money ” by 
the various devices named in the church 
news columns of denominational papers 
is very interesting from a business point 
of view. A single instance serves well 
to illustrate many experiences. <A 
“ Ladies’ Aid” gave a box lunch; the 
women were each to prepare a nice lunch 
sufficient for two persons; the men were 
each to buy a box or basket and eat it 
with the one who had provided it. The 
minister’s wife got up a very nice lunch 
which cost her, basket and all, two dol- 
lars. She put the price on it, as she had 
been instructed to; and because it was 
so much the committee thought best not 
to increase the selling price, and so it 
was marked two dollars for the sale. It 
just happened that the minister bought 
his own wife’s basket, and, of course, he 
paid two dollars for it. ‘The Spectator's 
mathematics may be very much at fault— 
it has been a long time since he went to 
school—but it was surprisingly plain to 
him that the minister had given four 
dollars for the church to get two ; indeed, 
it would be somewhat less than two that 
the church would get, because there are 
always “‘expenses”’ attending all these 
money-making occasions. 


The wonderful work of a young woman 
at a church fair was recently reported. 
She was appointed to the handkerchief 
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table, and she succeeded in soliciting—it 
sounds better than begging—szx/y- five 
handkerchiefs from friends and acquaint- 
ances and strangers, far and near. Some 
of them were “ real nice ones””—the Spec- 
tator tells the tale as it was told to him— 
and sold for a high price, and she made 
Jots of money! The Spectator couldn’t 
deny a thought of pity for the poor child 
when the logic of that wonderful success 
begins to reveal itself in the letters that 
will come sooner or later beginning, “‘ We 
are to hold our fair the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
of next month,” and ending, “ You will 
remember that I responded to your 
appeal when you had the handkerchief 
table.” 


Riding along an avenue of Greater 
New York in the street-cars on a Sunday 
morning, the Spectator noticed on the 
front of a church, close by the door 
where the congregation was passing in 
to morning service, a large sign in red 
and black letters on a white ground: 

CAKE AND APRON SALE ON 
THURSDAY EVENING 

ENTERTAINMENT REFRESHMENTS 
There it was, so plain and prominent 
that he who rode could read; and the 
Spectator was not surprised to hear the 
remark of a stranger in the seat behind 
him: “I’ve always supposed that the 
church believed ‘man cannot live by 
bread alone,’ but it seems to find a sur- 
prising dependence for its own life in 
cake.” 


The Spectator enjoys church suppers, 
and eats cake—when it’s good—and 
believes in aprons, and pincushions, 
and rag-bags, and—well, all the rest of 
the things with which a half-century, 
more or less, of church fairs and small 
“sales” has made us familiar—in their 
proper places; but it seems to him that 
they are being made all too prominent in 
the affairs of the church. Aside from 
the fact that “fairs”. and “ sales ” and 
“suppers ” almost invariably cost more 
than they come to, and so fail at the 
very point where they are popularly 
believed to succeed, they certainly de- 
moralize the best spirit of giving for the 
church. The church must have money, 


and the people ought to give it; yes, 
more than that, they should be influenced 
and encouraged to do so with dignity and 
delight, and directly to the treasury of 
the church, and not compelled? or ex- 
pected, as in so many instances they are, 
to pass it along through a complexity of 
diminishing channels. 


Said a man in moderate circumstances: 
“T feel that I can give forty dollars a 
year to the.church. It’s a small amount, 
but still, if I could give it at one time, in 
the form of a subscription to be paid at 
regular intervals, I should feel that I was 
making a very satisfactory offering to the 
support of the church; as things are, 
however, I cannot subscribe over fifteen 
dollars at the outside, for I know that 
twenty-five dollars at least will be de- 
manded by the various occasions, all of 
them for raising money, which will be 
running continuously through the year. 
I feel robbed of even the small pleasure 
I might have in giving as I am able: to 
the church.” 


The mailing of tickets to people is 
another modern method of church finan- 
cing wh‘ch seems rather out of keeping 
with Christian courtesy, to say the least. 
A woman remarked to the Spectator: 
“This is scarcely less than blackmail ! 
Here I have in a single day tickets sent 
me from church and charitable organi- 
zations to the amount of ten dollars, and 
I don’t wish to give to any of them.” 

“Then you don’t have to!”’ 

“To be sure, but I do have to, or take 
the alternative of being spoken of as 
unfriendly, and ungenerous, and— Oh, 
I shall send it; it’s really the only thing 
to do; but it makes me mad just the 
same.” 


The Spectator is just simple enough to 
believe that it would be a “ good scheme” 
to have social occasions in the church 
for social purposes ; to eat, drink, and be 
merry for the good fellowship of it; to 
give money freely and directly into the 
treasury of the church, and then be con- 
tent to live in dignity and courtesy 
within one’s means. 
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THE QUEST OF ERROR 


Of the participants in this discussion, Mr. Moore is an attorney of Detroit, Michigan, 
and the author of the reply to Judge Amidon’s article; Mr. Wheeler is a leader of the New 
York bar and is prominent in reform movements; Mr. Alger is a New York attorney, the 
author of a series of capital essays on the law which were published in the Atlantic 


Monthly and are now to be found in his book “‘ Moral Overstrain.” 


Elsewhere we com- 


ment editorially on this discussion —THE EDITORS. 


I. 


UDGE AMIDON’S article of July 
J 14, on “The Quest for Error and 
the Doing of Justice,” contained 
the positive assertion that the (State 
and National) criminal administration of 
justice had “ broken down” and was an 
‘unworkable machine ” because of new 
trials granted on criminal appeals. 

My reply of September 8 was that 
such criminal new trials were trifling in 
number and inconsequential in hurtful 
results. This was demonstrated by sta- 
tistics which are inferentially questioned. 

I therefore now furnish The Outlook, 
for such examination as it may wish to 
make, complete citations! to every case 
of crime appealed in one year to courts 
of last resort in the States named in the 
review, and now add all the appealed 
petty misdemeanors, city ordinance and 
mere penalty cases, not strictly crimes, 
so that nothing shall be unconsidered. 

The tabulated results are as follows: 


i 
bx} >%5 

22 08 & 2° 

New York..... 8,000,000 35 27 2 6 
Indiana....... 3,000,000 13 6 2 5 
2,500,000 14 9 0 5 
Wisconsin. ... 2,500,000 8 5 1 2 
Minnesota .... 2,000,000 ll 8 l 2 
3,000,000 24 20 3 l 
RISE 5,000,000 24 16 0 x 
North "‘icbote: 500,000 0 0 0 0 
26,500,000 9] 9 2 


It should be restated here that in New 
York and Illinois intermediate courts sift 
out and reduce the number of appeals 
(not here included) which would other- 
wise reach the couat of last resort. 

Continuing our statistical labors, the 
above shows that, instead of new trials 
being granted in forty-six per cent. of 
appealed criminal cases, as assumed by 
Judge Amidon, there were but twenty- 
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three per cent. This also gives 29 new 
trials to 26,500,000 of population. One 
new trial per year for about each million 
of people certainly cannot well be said 
to “break down” or render “unworkable” 
our administration of the criminal law. 
With the rarest exceptions, the rule 
asserted by Judge Amidon, that “ where 
error is fornd, prejudice will be pre- 
sumed,” had no application whatever. 
Nearly all are decided for good, sound, 
and necessary reasons appealing to com- 
mon judgment. What is there left of 
Judge Amidon’s argument so far as the 
criminal side of the law is concerned? 
Justice Brewer is quoted as saying, 
“Does any one doubt that justice is 
fully administered by the English [crim- 
inal] courts?” Let the facts again speak. 
An English judge on the verge of 
insanity charged the jury in effect that 
they must convict Mrs. Maybrick. Beck, 
who merely looked like the criminal, was 
convicted and sent to prison because the 
English judge refused to listen to the 
evidence of a perfect alibi; and in the 
official report demanded by the House of 
Lords the Home Office said that twelve 
known cases of conviction of innocent 
men had occurred in three years. Com- 
ment upon this is unnecessary. | 
Justice Brown is quoted as saying that 
an English court “ will dispose of half a 
dozen jury cases in the time that would 
be required here in the disposition of 
one.” Ido not suppose the Judge in- 
tended that this should be taken literally. 
The American “judge here can, if he 
chooses, do exactly what an English 
judge does, and, by refusing to hear 
the defense, as in the Beck case, he 
could despatch twice that number of 
cases. Judge Brown was for many 
years an American trial judge, and this 
seems an odd commentary upon his own 
career. In cases of the slightest diffi- 
culty or complication (and most con- 
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tested cases are difficult and compli- 
cated) speed is a vice, not a virtue, and 
works almost inevitable injustice. I 
wish here to cite Judge Brown against 
himself. Judge Brown will go into his 
honored and well-earned retirement with 
the affectionate regard of a!l who ever 
practiced before him, whose universal 
tribute, with my own, is that no one ever 
left his trial court-room with reason for 
feeling that he had been unjustly, un- 
fairly, hastily, or inconsiderately treated. 
No higher tribute can be paid. When 
justice 1s administered in this way, we 
need not mind the time. 

Those who admire from a distance 
the English Judicature Act of 1873 and 
1875 should read Judge Taylor’s drastic 
criticism of it in the preface to his stand- 
ard English work on Evidence. He 
says: “Commencing in wrangles and 
progressing in compromises, it has natu- 
rally ended in a muddle.” And, refer- 
ring to one branch of it, he adds: “It 
has not only resulted in confusion, but, 
to use the vigorous language of our blind 
bard, in ‘confusion worse confounded,’ 
It is a humiliating confession, but it is 
unquestionably true.” 

English justice looks best at long 
range. In practice it is in many things 
as archaic as the absurd horse-hair wigs 
in hot weather. ‘The man who prepares 
and understands the case is not per- 
mitted to appear before the court at all. 
He makes a more or less crude abridg- 
ment called a brief. This is handed to 
another man, who gets his fee in advance, 
and never sees the client out of the court- 
room, if he can help it. (It is rather 
bad form todo it.) The half understood 
facts of the brief are presented in this 
diluted way to a judge who wants to be 
speedily through with business, and wit- 
nesses are examined from the brief, with 
the result too often that the poor client 
has paid two men to get some excellent 
law applied to a state of facts Wpich as 
a precise whoic never existed. 

A movement is on foot now to abolish 
the distinction between attorney and 
barrister, as well as to introduce the 
American system of criminal appeals. It 
cannot be done too soon, in my judgment, 
In this last the House of Lords agrees. 

GEORGE WHITNEY MOORE. 


II, 


Following the editorial advice of The 
Outlook, I have carefully read the paper 
of Judge Amidon about “ The Quest for 
Error and the Doing of Justice.” This 
I have done the more readily because I 
know the author as a delightful gentle- 
man, before whom it has been a pleasure 
for me to practice my profession, al- 
though I have never been present at a 
criminal trial in which he presided. This 
is my own fault; for while in my ear- 
her days I tried a considerable number 
of criminal cases, I have of late avoided 
the criminal courts as I have avoided 
the shambles. While each is necessary 
in its way, they both involve duties and 
present spectacles which shock the im- 
agination and weaken one’s faith in the 
justice as well as the kindness of nature. 

The learned jurist whom Judge Ami- 
don quotes as having lately said that we 
have long since passed the time when it 
is possible to convict an innocent man 
has had either a limited or a fortunate 
experience. I have known in my own 
community men to go to the gallows 
whom I believed to be innocent, and, 
upon the sober second thought, the 
great majority of the people have agreed 
with me. I have known prosecuting 
officers to secure the release from the 
penitentiary of persons whose conviction 
they had mistakenly secured. In the 
first class of cases there is no help, and 
the least said the better. In the last I 
always shudder and feel thankful that 
the conviction was not capital. 

The nature of the administration of 
the criminal laws necessarily produces 
these ghastly miscarriages of justice. 
At least nine of every ten of the men 
brought to trial in our criminal courts 
are penniless and without friends to 
assume the burden of their defense. 
They are placed in the “ sweat-box ” and 
practically forced to tell their stories 
without a friendly auditor to protect 
them from misrepresentation. About 
these stories the court will afterward say 
to the jury that everything they have 
said against themselves the law presumes 
to be true, but that what they have said 
in their own favor the jury will believe 
or disbelieve, according to the evidence. 
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Under such an instruction I have known 
the prosecuting officer to take discon- 
nected statements from the most inno- 
cent and truthful story, name them “ ad- 
missions,” and fill them in with the most 
damning evidences of guilt drawn from 
his own imagination. After this sweat- 
ing process the accused pauper is cast 
into prison for detention, and the great 
State proceeds to use its power and re- 
sources to present such a case that judge 
and jury will be convinced that the help- 
less, shrinking prisoner is a cold-blooded 
criminal. 

The last capital case, the trial of which 
I followed with interest, is a. type of 
more than a score that I have seen, and 
will serve as an illustration the better, as 
the most of its features are spread upon 
the printed records of the Supreme Court 
of my State. The putrefying body of a 
negro woman was found in her cabin, lying 
across the bed, with medicines disposed 
conveniently about her. While the peo- 
ple waited for the arrival of the coroner, 
her son, a boy of seventeen, of a very low 
order of mentality, who had been working 
among the neighbors, at whose houses he 
had slept, came to the cabin and listened 
’ to the gruesome talk which characterizes 
such occasions. The boy was arrested 
by the coroner. That night the prose- 
cuting attorney, accompanied by two 
police officers, questioned him in his 
cell. The result of this was stated by 
the prosecuting attorney as follows: “I 
will candidly say that he was suspicioned 
by myself and the rest, and when I left 
him that night I was absolutely con- 
vinced that he had nothing to do with it.” 

The second morning after this inter- 
view a colored woman, a relative of the 
deceased, went with two policemen to 
the jail, and upon her advice the pris- 
oner “ confessed,” detailing the imagi- 
nary particulars told in the meeting at the 
cabin. An inquest was then held, at 
which the woman testified that she told 
him that if he confessed he would be 
“turned loose.” He was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be executed, the evi- 
dence béing the confession, and the 
testimony of the surgeon who conducted 
the autopsy that he saw upon the body 
evidences of choking, having made an 
incision in the throat and found a flat- 
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tening of the trachea which looked as 
if it had been produced by violence. 
Although the woman testified that no 
inducement was held out to procure the 
confession, the court refused to permit 
her to be confronted by the contrary 
statement that she had made under oath 
before the coroner. Fortunately for the 
prisoner, he was defended by three young 
men whom the court appointed, and who 
became thoroughly convinced of his in- 
nocence. They appealed, the Supreme 
Court presumed prejudice from the error 
mentioned, and remanded the case. 

During the next trial, which was before 
another judge, the young lawyers went to 
the cemetery in the night, dug upthe body, 
and found it thoroughly mummified, with 
the skin intact, showing that no incision 
had ever been made in the throat. The 
boy was again convicted, and the court 
set aside the verdict because it was not 
supported by the evidence. The prosecut- 
ing attorney then dismissed the case, and 
no one now suspects that the boy’s mother 
did not die of natural causes in the midst 
of her medicines. How in the world the 
surgeon, a young man in whose honesty 
and truthfulness I have the most perfect 
confidence, could have been so deceived, 
is one of those psychic questions which 
we must take into consideration in juris- 
prudence of the criminal kind. The 
result was that an innocent though hum- 
ble life was saved because the appellate 
court had the right to presume and did 
presume that the verdict would have 
been different had the trial judge per- 
mitted the woman to be properly ex- 
amined. 

The prevalence of homicide in this 
country, and the large proportion of such 
cases which have not resulted in the 
infliction of capital punishment, affords 
a tempting field for earnest and con- 
scientious investigation which few law- 
yers have overlooked. I think the most 
of us agree that it has as little to do with 
those beneficent rules of criminal pro- 
cedure which are intended to and do 
protect the weak and helpless, as does 
that other American sentiment which 
leads a mob to snatch the accused from 
the custody of the law, tie him to a post, 
pour acid in his eyes and ears, cut off 
his fingers and toes, and then apply the 
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torch by the hands of women. Advocates 
of and participants in such scenes are 
not slow to justify them, as they have 
frequently justified them to me, on the 
ground that the punishment provided by 
law for certain offenses is inadequate; 
and one gentleman, who has long occu- 
pied a position on the bench with honor 
to himself and benefit to the public, sug- 
gested to me that while these things are 
necessary, it is better that they be done 
under the name of lawlessness than that 
civilized government should assume the 
responsibility. If these terrible things 
are to be corrected. we must meet the 
sentiment which produces them honestly 
and face to face. ald 


III. 


Mr. Moore’s recent criticism of Judge 
Amidon’s article on “‘The Quest for 
Error and the Doing of Justice ’’ expresses 
the criticism natural to the lawyers who 
have come, perhaps unwisely, to look 


upon the trial of cases as a game, suc-_ 


cess in which properly belongs to the 
man who plays it most skillfully. For 
example, he uses the phrase, *‘ The poor 
fellow,whose life, liberty, or whose all 
hangs on the results, thinks that justice 
to i is the primary duty.” ‘The con- 
texf shows that Mr. Moore means by 
“justice” the enforcement in favor of 
the culprit of every technical rule by 
which he may, if possible, escape justice. 
The true idea of justice involves the 
punishment of the guilty as well as the 
acquittal of the innocent. Mr. Moore 
dwells on the sin of a judge who drives 
an innocent man to the gallows, but he 
fails to consider the sin of the judge 
who dismisses a guilty man to prey upon 
the community. 

The object of law is to protect the 
honest, industrious citizen, and whatever 
technical rules hinder him in the quest 
of justice or favor the escape of the man 
who has preyed upon him are really 
prejudicial to the community. There is 
no real right to any such rule. And the 


sooner lawyers and legislators realize the 
truth of this proposition the better it will 
be for the community. 

The correctness of Mr. Moore’s state- 
ment that the set rule of appellate courts 
in this country is that actual prejudice 
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to the defeated party must be shown 
before a judgment will be reversed de- 
pends upon the meaning of the words 
“actual prejudice.” As enforced by 
many courts, they mean the violation of 
some technical rule which has nothing 
to do with the merits of the case. 

In a paper read before the American 
Bar Association at its recent meeting by 
Roscoe Pound, of Nebraska, he showed 
that in the last five volumes of the Na- 
tional Series of Reporters, which con- 
tained the decisions of all the States in 
the Union, forty per cent. of the decisions 
granted new trials. In the last three 
volumes of New York Repofts forty-five 
new trials were granted. In one of these 
cases there had been five previous trials, 
Mr. Pound showed that in Nebraska 
there were one hundred and twenty-nine 
judges for a population of 1,500,000, 
whereas in England and Wales, with a 
population of 49,000,000, there are only 
ninety-five judges. No doubt one reason 
why ninety-five judges are able to dis- 
pose of the business of such a great 
population is that the judges in England 
are appointed for life, with ample sala- 
ries and with provision for retiring pen- 
sions, and that consequently the ablest 
lawyers are glad to accept seats on the 
bench. It may be said that nowhere in 
the United States is this true. 

But apart from the evils resulting from 
our methods of appointment in most of 
the States, and from the inadequate 
salaries in the Federal courts and in 
most of the State courts, the technicali- 
ties of procedure which Judge Amidon 
criticises are a constant source of delay 
in the trial of cases and of the protracted 
character of the litigation in many of 
these cases. This is not true in New 
Hampshire, in Massachusetts, or in New 
Jersey, and is probably not true in sev- 
eral other States with the practice in 
which I am less familiar. But it is, un- 
fortunately, absolutely true in New York 
and in the majority of the States of the 
Union. 

May I add that not only were the 
positions taken by Judge Amidon in the 
article referred to supported by Mr. 
Pound, but also by Professor Lewis, 
Dean of the Law Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in an address 


, 
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made by him before the section on Legal 
Education of the same Association. The 
subject was considered of sufficient im- 
portance to be referred to a committee 
for investigation and report. 

Meanwhile a reform in Federal pro- 
cedure is under consideration by a joint 
committee of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, of which Mr. Fulton, 
of Oregon, is the senior member on the 
part of the Senate, and Mr. Moon, of 
Pennsylvania, on the part of the House. 
It is to be hoped that all thoughtful men, 
and especially all lawyers who love the 
honor of their profession more than im- 
mediate success in particular cases, will 
co-operate with this committee in urging 
the adoption of any well-considered meas- 
ures it may recommend to Congress 
for the reform of legal procedure in the 
Federal courts. 

Everett P. WHEELER. 


IV. 


Your editorial reply to Mr. Moore 
is so complete that I hesitate to at- 
tempt a further word. In preparing 
some months ago an article on Crim- 
inal Law Reform, which later appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, I made an ex- 
amination of the kind which Mr. Moore 
says he made of the highest court 
records of a number of States. I regret 
’ that the statistics which I gathered to- 
gether for my article I did not preserve 
in their entirety. I had examined only 
States conspicuous for “lynch ” law, and 
did not cover the Northwestern States 
. referred to by Mr. Moore. Here is the 
record of Texas. In the latest volume 
of Texas Court of Criminal Appeals Re- 
ports, out of a hundred and sixty-seven 
cases in which conviction of criminals 
had been obtained before juries, in only 
seventy-three were the convictions sus- 
tained. Ninety-four were reversed. Thirty- 
three were murder cases, and of these 
twenty-two were reversed. In other 
words, by this showing, in that State the 
probabilities are that an ordinary crimi- 
nal has three chances out of five, and a 
murderer has fwo chances out of Aree, 
that his conviction will be reversed. This 
reference to Texas should not be under- 
stood as indicating that that State is any 
worse than other lynch law States. 
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It is not merely the number of these 
reversals which is important. It is that 
the technical grounds upon which they 
are ordered in so many instances make 
rules which must ever afterwards govern 
other criminal trials, to the great embar- 
rassment of prosecuting attorneys in the 
performance of their duties. A conscien- 
tious State’s attorney will advise against 
the finding or trial of indictments where 
the rules of law laid down in the court 
decisions preclude a fair chance of a 
conviction being sustained on appeal. 
The effect of a technical ruling in a 
criminal case in an appellate court is 
the number of dismissed indictmerts, 
directed verdicts of acquittal, etc., which 
result from it thereafter in trial courts, 
quite as much as the mere reversal of 
the conviction directly covered by the 
case itself. GEORGE W. ALGER. 


Permit me to call your attention to 
wo very serious results of the frequent 
and notorious miscarriages of justice due 
to honoring technicality above substan- 
tial and uncontradicted evidence. First, 
intelligent and busy men are most un- 
willing to serve on jury in criminal cases, 
because they have learned to expect 
long and tedious wranglings over mere 
technicalities, and in the end, after all 
the personal loss and fatigue they have 
been subjected to, to find their verdict 
thrust contemptuously aside on some 
specious plea of “error.’”’ Second, in 
rural districts, through such perversions 
of true law, the community may be sub- 
jected to such enormous expense that 
innocent persons in some cases may be 
more severely punished than the criminal 
himself should he be convicted and pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment. 

One cannot doubt that much lynch 
law originates from these fatal defects 
in our legal practice. There are too 
many lawyers who come to assume that 
law exists of and for itself, that the 
mere letter is above the spirit. ‘The 
subject is too vital to the well-being of 
our Nation not to excite universal inter- 
est and to demand a degree of persistent 
agitation such as may bring about the 
necessary reform. 

CHARLES A. Topp. 
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THE WORK OF TO-DAY: RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 
BY FOHN FOSTER CARR 


This article sums up the final impressions and observations of the author during his ten 
weeks’ study of the Canal in Panama as the special representative of The Outlook, 
together with the results of further investigation of the subject since his return to this coun- 
try. The previous articles by Mr. Carr may be found in The Outlook for April 28, May 5, 
May 12, May 19, June 2, June 23.—Tue Epirors. 


S the reorganized Commission, 
with its authority more effect- 
ively concentrated, has studied 
the situation on the Isthmus and planned 
out the eight years’ task, the work of 
preparation has entered upon its final 
stage, and the engineers now stand face 
to face with a definite problem, fully 
empowered at last to solve it in their 
chosen way. What exactly are the con- 
ditions with which they have to deal? 
Let me first summarize the story of 
faults and credits as I learned it in the 
two months and a half of my stay in the 
Canal Zone. 

I went to the Isthmus bearing the 
autograph order of the President that I 
be told “ the full truth about everything 
without reserve.” It was not to be my 
business to take up the old charges, but 
to describe actual conditions as [ might 
discover them by my own observation. 
| divided my time nearly equally between 
officials and employees took pains 
to investigate every iplaint, not a 
trivial one, that I could hear from a 
reputable accuser. <A self-imposed con- 
dition that gave me the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the official world was an agree- 
ment that | wdwtd publish no charge 
against any department without first 
giving its responsible head an opportu- 
nity to refute it. In the result so great 
an advantage was gained that, though 
these articles have not escaped criticism, 
not a single statement of fact has been 
called in question. 

lt is true that I found an occasional 
p'casant-spoken fellow who was obviously 
alxious that I should think the Commis- 


Sion the best of all possible commissions 


on the happiest of isthmuses, but such 
men were not as numerous as the bitterly 
biased grumblers; and it must in fair- 
ness be said that the most pertinent 
and damaging faultfinding I heard came 
from loyal and hard-working officials 
whose hearts are set on the perfection of 


working methods. No greater tribute 


than this can be paid to the spirit that 
animates the responsible men. 

And this spirit is expressed in_per- 
formance. I can give no better instance 
of it than the tale of progress in matters 
which I singled out for criticism. The 
one political appointee discovered has 
been reduced in rank and his salary 
lowered from $2,500 to $1,800. The 
whole force of * silver men” is being paid 
promptly and regularly twice a month. 
The slaughter-house abuse has been en- 


tirely abolished. ‘The better health of. 


the negro laborers is now assured by 
the decision to oblige them all to eat at 
the Commiussion’s mess. ‘The ten-hour 
day, fairer, more merciful, better suited 
to the needs of the West Indian, has 
been made available by Act of Congress. 
And soothing to the pride of the “ gold 
men” was the sudden end to the irri- 
tating, pin-pricking interference of the 
Panamanians with our work of sanita- 
tionin Panama. Every swarthy idler in 
the cafés around the Church of Sant’ 
Ana heard that this change came because 
of the vigorous ultimatum that the Chief 
Engineer sent to the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment threatening to stop work instant- 
ly on every public improvement unless 
the obstruction ceased. ‘The natives 
could have had no more salutary warn- 


ing of the temper that will henceforward 
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rule in our work as long as Mr. Stevens 
|.as its unhampered direction. 

But there are two criticised faults that 
have not been remedied, and both con- 
cern the health of the whole army of 
employees, for which the Nation is re- 
sponsible. First, there is the continued 
subordination of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment to the Department of Government 
—its lack of power and authority, and 
of a more clearly defined and direct 
responsibility. The present organization 
is capable of bringing our canal-building 
to catastrophe, and its vices have been 
abundantly shown. 

And there is Colon. A large amount 
of necessary and excellent work has been 
done there and is still being carried for- 
ward energetically ; but the vital defect 
remains, for there is still the lack of a 
comprehensive plan for its sanitation 
devised and directed by competent sani- 
tary engineers. Within three weeks after 
I wrote that Colon seemed to invite an 
epidemic of typhoid, five local cases of 
the fever were being treated in the Colon 
Hospital.- Smallpox, the typical filth dis- 
ease, has since appeared, and thirty-seven 
cases have already been reported. ‘The 
outbreak is well under control, thanks to 
the efficient work of Colonel Gorgas’s 
staff; but it has pointed the danger 
anew. Briefly, the situation is this: 
Probably no town in the world of its size 
presents so many difficult problems of 
sanitation. Swanp-built Colon is a natu- 
ral hotbed of disease. ‘The filth of years 
of foul living reeks from its mud. It is 
peopled almost wholly by ignorant ne- 
groes, many of them the rejected and 
worthless employees of the Commission, 
who in their huddled living disregard 
every rule of health. ‘The chance that 
the selected plan for the Canal might cut 
off Colon and allow it to perish from 
very uselessness has passed. It must 
still remain the receiving and distributing 
station for the vast bulk of men and 
supplies that are pouring into the Zone. 
Thus the health of the whole Isthmus 
depends upon the health of Colon. Yet 
the plan adopted for its sanitation was 
prepared by a committee nearly ail of 
whose meetings were held-at night, be- 
cause, to quote the words of its published 
report, “the individual members have 
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not been able to give the required time 
during the day.” In the case above all 
others where the highest scientific skill 
was called for, no sanitary engineer was 
employed, and though the Sanitary Offi- 
cer of Colon was made a member of the 
committee, yet the scheme of sanitation 
recommended was adopted without being 
presented for the approval of the Chief 
Sanitary Officer. It is true that Mr. 
Maltby, one of the ablest of the Com- 
mission’s engineers, had a large part in 
the preparation of this plan; that most 
of its features are obviously excellent ; 
and that the whole has since received 
the provisional indorsement of Colonel 
Gorgas. But the fact remains that there 
is still grave doubt whether the plan 
adopted will meet the imperative needs 
of Colon. 

The incompetence of the Walker Com- 
mission, the sweeping changes that fol- 
lowed its retirement, and the grumbling 
accusations of discharged men, have 
filled the air with rumors of scandal for 
more thana year. But, in spite of months 
of patient investigation by Senator Mil-. 
lard’s Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
the virulent diligence of the opponents 
of the Panama scheme, and the serious 
charges of the sensational press, nothing 
whatever has been discovered to dis- 
credit the honesty or the general effi- 
ciency of the present Commission. Well- 
directed progress is steadily removing 
the faults of which we have heard the 
most. Yet the work is still handicapped 
by the persistent circulation of false 
reports—some of them maliciously false. 
Time after time it has been insinuated, 
more tham once it has been directly 
charged, that yellow fever is still rife 
within the Zone, and that the health sta- 
tistics are *“ doctored.” ‘This not only 
prevents many good men from going to 
the Isthmus, but, with unnecessary cru- 
elty, it causes great anxiety to thousands 
who have relatives at work on the Canal. 
Without the justification of a single fact. 
it is a wanton attack upon two men of 
the highest character, who are respon- 
sible for the reports of the Department 
of Health: our Superintendent of Hos- 
pitals, Dr. Henry R. Carter, a scientist 
of international fame, whose exhausting 
and self-forgetting work twice sent him 
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to the hospital while I was on the Isth- 
mus; and Colonel Gorgas, whom simple 
manliness and helpfulness have made 
the best-loved man in the Zone, who is 
second only to Stevens in his tireless 
ploddings of inspection, and who has 
“made good” brilliantly at every great 
task that has been set him. Worst of 
all, the official resentment and the pop- 
ular incredulity created by reports easily 
proven false destroy the value of fair 
and useful criticism. If the Commis- 
sion’s critics had told the simple facts 
about Colon, they would long ago have 
forced the proper sanitation of that nol 
some town, in spite of the cost. 

The plain truth is that in point of 
health the Canal Zone, even the Colon 
end of it, is particularly favored for the 
tropics. ‘There are few venomous ser- 
pents, few dangerous wild beasts. ‘The 
usual tropical diseases are neither malig- 
nat nor common. Beriberi, leprosy, 
elephantiasis, and pernicious fever are 
extremely rare. Even when yellow fever 
was at its avorst, the percentage of mor- 
tality was only sixteen per cent., whereas 
in our Southern States it has repeatedly 
passed thirty-three percent. At Cucuta, 
in Colombia, only five per cent. of those 
who are stricken with the disease recover, 
and at Santa Marta it is so fatal that 
our Consul there told me that he had 
never known a white man to recover 
from it. ‘The work of our Sanitary men 
in the Zone has been done so well that, 
if a single case be excluded in which 
the diagnosis was doubtful, there has 
been no recurrence whatever of yellow 
fever in more than nine months. And, 
more than this, in the towns where it is 
especially dangerous, the s/egomyia mos- 
quito, which two years ago made up 
ninety per cent. of all the mosquitoes in 
\ Panama, has been so effectually destroyed 
that even without special further effort 
the chance arrival of yellow fever at 
either of the ports would probably be 
no serious menace to the general health. 

Malaria is the great peril, because 
four out of five of all hospital patients 
are suffering from some form of malarial 
fever. But the number of cascs is now 
being gradually reduced, and the work 
of prevention goes steadily on. Nor ts 
the task of prevention a hopeless one, as 


the record of Havanashows. The work 
done there by Colonel Gorgas has been 
faithfully continued by the Republic, and 
though it is aimed at the extermination 
of the s/egomyia, whose habits are slightly 
different from those of the malaria-bear- 
ing avnopheles, it has incidentally de- 
Stroyed so many of the avopheles that 
while in 1900 there were 344 deaths in 
Havana and its suburbs from malarial 
fevers, a gradual reduction has since 
brought the number of fatal cases down 
to 32 for 1905. As it is at present on 
the Isthmus, practical freedom from 
malaria depends on simple and well- 
understood precautions. Except in two 
houses, I never saw a mosquito while I 
was on the Isthmus, and after more than 
a year of residence the Chief Engineer 
is able to boast that, so far as he knows, 
he has never been bitten by as.rgle one, 
Simple living and moderate exercise in- 
sure good health much as elsewhere. 
And though there are constitutions that 
fail in the tropics, so few men actually 
suffer from the effect of the climate that 
an engineer, whom I asked about it when 
I first arrived, now seems to have been 
merely just when he came out impatiently 


with his gibe: * FEnervated? Oh, there 


are a lot of fellows who get terribly ener- 
vated anywhere whenever they have to 
tackle hard work! I was never better 
in my life, and I have been down here 
since May, 1904.” It is not likely that 
the Zone will become a popular health 
resort, but let it be set down to the credit 
of that maligned land that its tropical 
heat often cures nervous maladies, and 
that sunstroke is unknown, So much 
for conditions of health. 

And there are other untrue charges 
too important and frequent to be passed 
in silence. ‘The history of some past 
bungles, the delays caused by experi- 
mental work, the actual tale of present 
incompetence, have been described in 
previous articles. ‘There remain the 
Vague accusations of political jobbery 
and corruption. Nota vestige of either 
could be discovered. Nor is there any 
talk of serious graft in the chatter of the 
messes. Indeed, I could find no oppor- 
tunity for the plundering sneak on the 
Isthmus. If the eagles were gathered 
together about the Commission’s appro- 
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priation carcass, it seemed that it must 
be at home where the money is spent; 
but of this even the Washington Censor 
has nothing to say. There have been 
occasional thefts from the Commissary 
and the Stores on the Isthmus ; and now 
and then a petty grafter is caught. When 
the fault is not serious enough to deserve 
imprisonment, the offender is sent home. 
Captain Shanton’s deportations of this 
sort barely average a man a month. 

But to leave criticism: the spirit of 
our men is honestly hard-working, and 
this has appeared strikingly during the 
last two months. After the arguments 
of the lock and sea-level men _ had 
been balanced in the map-hung Senate 
Chamber, and the clear advantages of 
the lock and dam plan advocated by the 
Chief Engineer were approved by a sub- 
stantial majority, the old and depressing 
uncertainty on the Isthmus straightway 
vanished. ‘The men were heartened and 
the work went forward with a bound, 
Within twenty-four hours after the Sen- 
ate’s decision reached Colon, one hundred 
tents and a dozen cars of lumber were 
on their way to the site of the great dam. 
The bare hillside of Gatun now looks 
like a frontier town, and quarters for 
three thousand laborers are nearly fin- 
ished. 

Delays are siill inevitable. It will be 
some months before the needed dumping- 
grounds dictated by the selection of the 
type of canal can be completely prepared, 
and the complete proper equipment de- 
liverec and set in place. ‘There are fur- 
ther necessary experiments with Spanish 
labor, and the trial of the Chinese coolie. 
The definite decision to let the work by 
contract will raise many perplexing ques- 
tions that will take time for adjustment. 
But it will be time well spent. ‘The pros 
and cons of the contract system were 
long debated, and it was finally chosen 
for the greater reason that it offered the 
surest means of foiling the political 
place-hunter, whose assaults upon the 
Commission became terrific towards the 
close of the last session of Congress. 

The future has harassing difficulties 
in store. Of these the most vexatious 
and insoluble is the railway. The days 
when it was an extortionate monopoly, 
and a ticket from Colon to Panama cost 
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$50 gold—you even had to pay $10 
tribute for the privilege of tramping it 
over the ties—are still talked of, and it 
is universally execrated. ‘The rolling 
stock was old and inadequate, but the 
roadbed is of unusual width, and every 
piece of equipment had to be made to 
order, involving months of waiting. The 
forty-five-mile journey takes two hours, 
but no better time can be made, because 
the trains are now running at fifty miles 
an hour, and the work of construction 
requires a stop at every station. The 
fare is the exorbitant charge of five cents 
a mile; nor can this be reduced, for the 
road only pays the Government a four 
per cent. dividend, instead of its former 
ten per cent., and it is saddled with a 
yearly tax of $250,000 to the Panaman- 
ian Republic. Moreover, it has cost us 
already, they say, about twenty million 
dollars, or aS much as we paid Spain for 
the Philippines ; and the construction of 
the Canal, with its 110-mile lake, will 
necessitate building thirty-five miles of 
new road at an estimated further cost of 
$3,700,000. 
dollar of this can be saved, though when 
the Canal is finished the railroad will 
probably become almost useless. Ilere 
are Gordian knots in plenty, and it is 
fortunate that their cutting rests with 
Stevens, who has shown that he will not 
tolerate the. unnecessary spending of a 
penny, or the scribble of a letter, added 
to the white man’s burden in the tropics. 

In the confusion of the rushing work 
you can still measure progress and find 
the trend of things to-day. For the gen- 
eral direction of affairs, the businesslike 
policy of concentrating authority has 
been carried so far that only a short fur- 
ther step is needed and it will all fall to 
one man. ‘The nuisance of red tape has 
been greatly abated, thanks largely to the 
dogged independence of two men—the 
Chief Enzineer and Mr. Williams, the 
Disbursing Officer, who is now paying 
the whole force of laborers within a week 
after their money is earned. The Au 
ditor’s function has gradually dwindled 
from positive mischief-making to almost 
complete uselessness, and should be abol- 
ished. His audit of record and the tab- 
ulation of moneys spent could be as well 
and more cheaply made by the Disbursing 
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Office ; and the responsible auditor for 
all the accounts of the Commission is 
the Auditor of the War Department. 
Every item of expenditure must receive 
his approval, and he alone has authority 
to change a single letter or figure in the 
packing-case full of accounts that goes 
to Washington every month. ‘The ac- 
counts of the War Department total more 
than $120,000,000 annually; those of 
the Commission some twenty millions or 
less. The War Department’s Auditor 
receives a $4,000 salary; the Commis- 
sion’s, $10,000. 

The policy of conciliation, expensive 
and hampering as it was, has been con- 
siderably modified during the last six 
months. Business between the two coun- 
tries is now transacted more frequently 
in the regular routine way. ‘There ts 
less conversational give and take. Our 
rights are more firmly insisted upon, 
and we are earning greater respect by 
holding the Panamanian to the perform- 
ance of a man’s bargain than when we 
humored him as a child into doing what 
he had agreed to do. 

In “team work,” too, there has been 
a notable improvement. ‘The depart- 
ments are working together without 
jealousy and with less friction. ‘The 
plumbers and builders have learned to 
respect the rulings of the Law Depart- 
ment. “Labor and Quarters is tolerating 
the “fads ” of the Sanitary men, ‘This 
story from the post-office illustrates the 
change that has come over things. In 
the last troubled months of the old Com- 
mission, when the postal matter handled 
was increasing marvelously from 400 to 
50,000 pieces of mail matter weekly, a 
hurry requisition was made for one hun- 
dred mail-bags. In due course Wash- 
ington wrote back: “ Are you sure that 
you need. so many bags?” The delay 
that ensued caused a congestion of the 
entire service. In March last, under 
the new rule of Mr. Tubby, the Zone 
postmaster gave an order for two tons of 
twine—the United States postal regula- 
tions requiring three letters bound for 
the same destination to be tied together 
call for an incredible amount of cord. 
Material and Supplies ‘promptly re- 
sponded: * We have forwarded your 
requisition without question ; but please 


explain the necessity for the large order.” 
This is good “ team work ”—trusting the 
intelligence of your fellowavorker, but 
watchfully following his work. And good 
“team work” has become the order of 
the day on the Isthmus. 

You may think that you have heard 
too much of the din of work in these 
articles. You cannot have its uproar 
too loud in your ears if you are to know 
how the tracks are being laid about the 
Great Cut or how the town of Gatun is 
being built. Nor is there any waste of 
energy in the noise and bustle. The 
fury of the labor is ordered and deliber- 
ate, and wonders are being worked. ‘To 
cite a striking error, to quote some folly 
of mismanagement, distorts the tale of 
progressing work. Let criticism be off- 
set by the record of actual recent accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. Stevens has nearly finished the 
transformation of the Panama Railroad 
from a wretched single-track road into a 
vast switching yard especially planned 
for the work of the Canal builders. 
Until lately the telegraph was so uncer- 
tain a means of communication that when 
I sent a message from Panama to Colon 
early in April, it was placed in a stamped 
envelope, addressed and deposited in the 
post-office by a friendly operator, * be- 
cause | knew you were in a hurry.” A 
modern eighteen-wire system has since 
been installed and is now almost ready 
for use. Since my first article was writ- 
ten the water supply of Colon has been 
guaranteed beyond any human chance 
of failure; twenty-four more seventy 
and ninety ton steam shovels have been 
brought to the Isthmus and set up; a 
great coal-hoisting plant has ‘been built, 
and the first cold storage warehouse 
opened tor the comfort and convenience 
of the men. 

Within the same time the working 
force has been increased by six thou- 
sand men, for whom proper quarters 
have been built in advance, making the 
supply of buildings at last equal to the 
demand, and giving proper housing to all 
the Commission’s twenty-eight thousand 
employees. The new Chief of Material 
ancl Supplies has now finished the great 
work of filling ail arrears of requisitions ; 
he has completed all his inventories and 
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accounts, and is reducing the numbers 
of his force. The Commissary has been 
reorganized under an efficient business 
management, and is soon to free the 
men from the extortion of the Panaman- 
ian tobacco monopoly. ‘The entire serv- 
ice has,been classified. All complaints 
of delay against the Disbursing Office 
have ceased, and the Disbursing Officer 
has effected a saving of $75,000 annually 
in his salary list. A postal money order 
system, a convenience and economy for 
all the men, was put in operation in May, 
and was such a success from the outset 
that during a single day more than 
$8,000 was sent to Jamaica. ‘The ex- 
pensive Monetary Agreement with the 
Panamanian bankers has been allowed 
to lapse, and the Commission is now 
acting as its own banker. And a greater 
economy than this has been achieved by 
forcing the negroes to cheaper work and 
greater industry. They are all being 
reduced to the minimum rate of ten cents 
an hour, and henceforth no man is to 
have a right to a bed at night unless he 
can prove that he has worked all day, or 
been excused for sufficient reason. One 
other instance of work well done must 
be given, though it has been accom- 
plished within the longer period of the 
last nine months. It has been repeated!y 
said that we have built no roads on the 
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Isthmus, but the record shows that 
twenty-one and three-quarter miles of 
highways have been completed, and more 
are under construction. And so with 
the municipalities, schools, and docks, 
the tale of progress runs. ‘The develop- 
ing plans for the eight years’ work are 
rapidly being prepared. ‘The plans for 
the Atlantic terminal, running from 
Gatun to the sea, are ready; those for 
the Pacific end nearly drafted. ‘The 
exact form of the great Gatun dam is 
swiftly taking shape in Stevens’s brain, 


and all the while the giant shovels are’ 


gnawing their way through Culebra Cut. 

We live in an age of great achieve- 
ments, in which we have a large and 
noble part. Honest American work is 
being driven forward on the Isthmus 
with heart and conscience; and it is im- 
bued with the usefulness and helpfulness 
of American ideals. The workers in the 
Zone see in the Canal a commercial znd 
political necessity, a hard-headed “ busi- 
ness proposition.” But they have a 
broader outlook than this. ‘“ There is 
more in this job than wages and work,” 
Mr. Shonts told the men of the Corozal 
Club, and you will find no Canal builder 
sO unimaginative that he does not see 
in the mighty waterway and its build- 
ing a symbol of the greatness of his 
country. 


CHRIST’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


XI—WHY ARE YOU NOT HAPPY? 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


RE you happy? If not, why 
not? You ought to be; it is 


your own fault if you are not. 

It is not your fault*that you have few or 
no pleasures. But if you have the right 
character, you will have blessedness ; for 
blessedness belongs to character. If you 
have not blessedness, that is your fault. 
You have great ambitions? If you 
had millions, what good you would do 
with them in promoting missions, endow- 
ing hospitals, educating the. ignorant, 
succoring the suffering! If you had 
eloquence, how you would plead the 
cause of human rights; Low eloquent 


you would be for the dumb who cannot 
speak for themselves! If you had the 
pen of a ready writer, how you would 
inspire men with your fancies or guide 
them in wise courses by your counsels 
But you have none of these things. Your 
ambition is a great heartache. True 
but you can have, if you will, the king- 
dom of God—righteousness, peace, an, 
joy in holiness of spirit. Your life can 
be a silent standard to all men and women 
who come in contact with you. Your 
spirit of peace can diffuse itself, making 
you an unconscious peace-maker wher- 
ever you go. Your joy and fellowship 
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with your Father can make your life a 
song in the night and a gladness in the 
sunshine. 

Perhaps sorrows have overwhelmed 
you. You have followed to the grave your 
best beloved. You have entered into the 
experience of Job and known in succes- 
sion poverty, the anguish of a stricken 
affectton, and the pains of an incurable 
disease. Still you can have happiness. 
“ Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted.” Your sorrow is 
meant to be a strength-giver to you-and 
to equip you for giving strength to others. 
You are called by your Gethsemane to 
render the highest service which one can 
ever render in the kingdom of God: the 
service of filling up that which is lacking 
of the afilictions of Christ in the world’s 
redemption. Christ called his three 
favorite disciples to watch outside while 
he wrestled in agony within the Garden, 
He calls you to share with him in that 
wrestling; could he give you greater 
honor? Could he bring you into closer 
fellowship ? 

You are -poor. You have wsthetic 
tastes, but can buy no pictures ; literary 
tastes, but can buy no books; you are a 
lover of nature, but can have no garden, 
But possession is not enjoyment, and 
enjoyment does not depend upon pos- 
session. ‘The Corinthian Christians were 
poor. Not many wise, nor mighty, nor 
noble in that city were called to disciple- 
ship. But it was to these poor outcast 
Christians Paul wrote: “ All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, ofr 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come; all 
are yours.” 

You are imperfect; you are not the 
man you would wish to be; you fail to 
accomplish what you are eager to accom- 
plish; you are full of faults and painfully 
conscious of them. Nothing in the Book 
of Common Prayer appeals to you more 
than the General Confession: ‘ We have 
left undone those things which we ought 
to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done ; 
and there is no health in us.” But still 
vou can hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. Like Paul, you may not have over- 
iaken, but, lie Paul, you can press for- 
ward toward the mark for the prize yet 


to be attained. And this forever desiring 
and never being satisfied, forever aspir- 
ing and never attaining, forever hunger- 
ing and thirsting and never being so 
filled but that the hunger and thirst still 
continue, this alsois to be blessed. Not 
the Pharisee with his “God, 1 thank 
thee that | am not as other men are,” 
but the publican with his “‘God, be 
merciful to me a sinner,” is the happier 
man. ‘The pursuit of life is itself life’s 
highest prize. 

You have many enemies. You have 
been cheated, misrepresented, slandered, 
cruelly wronged. Then you can glori- 
ously forgive. Youcan be full of mercy 
as your Father is full of mercy, and, in 
the immortal spirit of ‘oving-kindness 
and tender mercy which no evil inflicted 
upon you is able to destroy, you can find 
a joy like that of Him of whom it was 
said, ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and be satisfied.” 

You have scholarly instincts and 
scholarly aspirations, but you have never 
enjoyed any opportunity for scholarship. 
The daily duty which has sometimes been 
also a daily drudgery has consumed all 
your time. You are a wage-earner find- 
ing it difficult to earn more than the 
daily bread for your family; a mother, 
all your time and thought and energy 
absorbed by your children; a business 
man with means to purchase books but 
with no leisure to use them. You some- 
times say to yourself, | would exchange 
all the joys of life I possess for the joy 
of knowledge. But the joy of the highest 
of all knowledge is within your reach. 
What is it to know science but to know 
the God who is in nature? What is it 
to know history but to know the God 
who is shaping the destiny of mankind 
and working out the kingdom of heaven 
on the earth? What is it to know liter- 
ature but to know the life of humanity 
and of God who dwells in humanity? 
But it is not to the scholars that life 
brings the promise, “ they shall see God.” 
It is to the pure in heart. Working in 
your shop, carrying the burdens of your 
children in the nursery, driven by the 
necessities of a business which your 
neighbors think you are drivifig, you can 
still cultivate that purity of heart which 
sees God. Piety is not the prerogative 
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of leisure. Abraham was a busy farmer, 
David a soldier and a statesman absorbed 
in affairs of state, Paul a missionary on 
whom came the cares of all the churches 
daily. ‘The experiences of God which 
were theirs you may also possess. 

You have a strenuous life. No out- 


cry of the past appeals to you more than 


this: “‘O that I had wings like a dove, 
for then I would fly away and be at 
rest.” But this is not permitted to you. 
You are surrounded by clamorous chil- 
dren and by perpetually recurring house- 
hold cares, or you are in the competi- 
tions of a business which, in its incessant 
demands upon you, resembles a battle- 
field, or you are engaged in political life 
fighting enemies of your country, and 
required to be always wary and gener- 
ally belligerent. But it is not necessary 
to fly away in order to rest. A man 
may possess the spirit of peace while he 
is environed by war; he may dwell in 
peace though the clamor of arms is out- 
side of his tent or though the whirl of a 
thousand spindles is in his factory. <A 
woman may be at peace though children 
are clinging to her skirts and clamoring 
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their beseechings in her ears. It was 
just as Jesus Christ had come from the 
vituperous mob in the Temple, and was 
going to the more violent outcries of the 
mob before Pilate’s judgment seat, that 
he said, “‘ My peace I give unto you: let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid.” 

You suffer from flagrant inbostail 
your words are misrepresented, your 
actions misunderstood, your motives 
maligned, Others who have done little 
and dared less step in before you and 
take life’s prizes. Perhaps even your 
best friends misunderstand, if they do not 
misinterpret, you. What then? Have 
you never read, “The disciple is not 
above his master, nor the servant above 
his Lord”? “ Blessed are they that are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” For 
it is only by the resolution that triumphs 
over obstacles and the courage that 
faces danger and endures injrstice that 
the kingdom of God is won. 

Are you happy? If not, why not? 
Blessedness belongs to character. What- 
ever your circumstances, if you have the 
right character you will have blessedness. 


INTO RUSSIA AND OUT OF IT 


BY EDWARD A. STEINER 


OSCOW on a hot summer’s 
MI morning looked more barbaric 

than ever. The red brick of 
its buildings seemed to ooze heat, and 
my driver, wrapped in a sheepskin coat, 
seemed like a walking Russian bath. 
Moscow looked even less normal than 
St. Petersburg. One gendarme, heavily 
armed, stood in the middle of the street, 
and his back was protected by another 
gendarme. They turned mechanically 
in every direction, and their faces did not 
betray much pleasure. ‘The cornices of 
many familiar houses had been shot 
away by bullets, and the whole Twer- 
skaya looked as if it had passed through 
a siege. Philipoff’s coffee-house, the 
stamping-ground of the students, was 


1 A preceding article by Dr. Steiner under the same 
title will be found in The Outlook for September 15 
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deserted and the whole place was being 
renovated, for bullets had played havoc 
with the plate glass and interior furnish- 
ings. One whole d ‘strict in which the 
revolutionists had barricaded themselves 
was destroyed, and residences and fac- 
tories were total ruins. In whatever 
direction one drove one became conscious 
of the fact that war had raged and that 
it was not over. Conservative Moscow 
had become more radical than St. Peters- 
burg; in fact, the further one went from 
the capital the more infense were both 
feeling andaction. Every one who could 
had left Moscow, for it certainly was not 
a pleasure resort. ‘The strike fever was 
in the air, and one did not quite know 
whether one could get bread or water 
the next day. The causes for some of 
the strikes seemed trivial, but were of 
tremendous importance to those con- 
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cerned. A group of bricklayers struck 
{or an increase of one ruble per week; 
another because eighteen hours a day 
was too long and they wanted to work 
only sixteen hours; and the sympathetic 
strike was so common that many did not 
know just why they struck. 

“ Strike ” and “ meeting ” are the two 
Fnglish words. that one can hear at 
every street corner, and they are now 
incorporated into Russian language as 
wel. as into Russian life. They are the 
two weapons borrowed from a freer peo- 
ple and used with tremendous force. 

I found but a few of my friends, and 
those I found told such pitiful tales that 
my visits were anything but enjoyable. 
I called at the home of a friend, and 
found his children orphans and his wife 
a widow. Her husband had his office 
near the center of the last revolutionary 
uprising; he hung out a Red Cross lan- 
tern, and both revolutionists and soldiers 
came to him for healing, and he helped 
both freely. One day an order came 
from the Governor that he must take in 
his lantern, and he did so. Yet as the 
word had passed that he was ready to 
help, men still came to him wounded 
and dying, and he could not and did not 
turn them away. Next morning the 
Governor’s assistant came, and, without 
saying a word, shot down and killed the 
good Samaritan. ‘This story I have sub- 
stantiated in all its details, and I heard 
hundreds of similar stories which I have 
neither the courage nor the space to tell. 

I like to think well of the Russian 
people, but I must confess that my love 
for them has almost turned to hate; for 
the brutality practiced by peasants and 
nobles, by soldiers, and even by priests, 
passes my comprehension. 

I saw a sixteen-year-old girl whose 
father was shot before her eyes, whose 
mother was torn to pieces by a savage 
mob, and who herself will bear forever 
the marks of bestial passion inflicted 
upon her by the Czar’s soldiers. What 
she told me I dare not write. ‘The worst 
thing is the fact that the people have 
become so used to these atrocities that 
they no longer impress them and scarcely 
cause anycomment. I was buying some 
goods in one of the shops on the Ka- 
mensky Most when an explosion shook 


the window, making every window rattle. 
Five bodies lay bleeding and mutilated 
almost opposite the shop, but no one 
seemed seriously disturbed, and every 
one went about his business. In fact, 
except for the strikes, business is no- 
where seriously disturbed, and men buy 
and sell, “ eat, drink, and are merry,” as 
usual. The big pleasure resorts—the 
Aquarium and the Ermitage—were full 
to overflowing each evening, and I have 
never seen the people gayer and more 
given over to pleasure. I watched two 
men at the Ermitage Gardens; they had 
just arrived from Siberia with furs, and 
had disposed of them to Moscow mer- 
chants. ‘They were in advance of the 
large army of men coming to the fair in 
Nishni-Novgorod, and were bound to 
have a good time. ‘They were indulging 
largely in vodka andchampagne, and their 
tongues were as loose as their pocket- 
books. Everybody from the Czar down 
to the commonest Tshinovnik came in 
for a round of cursing, and a chorus of 
voices echoed their maledictions upon 
the Czar. The police came rushing in 
and tried to arrest the two men, but the 
lights were turned off and two police- 
men were beaten into pulp, the others 
being rescued by a company of mounted 
gendarmes. ‘This happened at about 
eleven o'clock, and in half an hour the 
vaudeville programme was continued, 
and the merriment remained uninter- 
rupted until morning. Moscow is out- 
wardly as pious as ever, although the 
makers of holy candles complain of a 
dull market, and the people are satisfied 
by cheaper ikons and the visits of less 
expensive madonnas. ‘To me it seemed 
as ifthe worshipers at the shrine of.the 
Iberian Madonna were neither so fervent 
nor sO numerous as usual, but the heat 
may have had more to do with it than 
the revolution. 

Dissenters of all kinds are showing 
signs of activity, but the much promised 
religious freedom is not as firmly estab- 
lished as one might wish. Although a 
Russian Protestant church of five hun- 
dred members now worships in Moscow in 
a private hall, the difficulties cxperienced 
by them are numerous, and the restric- 
tions m their way exceedingly harassing. 

Many of the Protestants I met are 
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Baptists, exceedingly fervent and full of 
that evangelistic passion which will make 
them a force to be reckoned with in 
the religious life of Russia. Nearty all 
American sects will find some spiritual 
kinsmen among these dissenters, all the 
way from Unitarians to Seventh-Day Ad. 
ventists, the latter sect having spread 
over whole provinces and displaying all 
the intensity for and loyalty to a rather 
narrow range of ideals which character- 
ize it in this country. 

Russian Protestantism will not want 
for fervent preachers nor loyal adherents. 
It may need at the proper time the loan 
of cool-headed, broad-minded teachers 
and organizers ; and the injection of the 
American spirit through such sources 
would be a great boon to the whole 
country. 

In Yasnaya Polyana the outward quiet 
is not disturbed, although the: peasants 


know the story of the disastrous war and. 


are as anxious for more land 4as are the 
mujiks everywhere. 

Tolstoy’s health is better than it 7 
been at any time in the last three years. 
As he looks upon Russia in its throes 
and as he daily reads of murder and 
bloodshed, he has the melancholy pleas- 
ure of saying, “I told you so.” One 
cannot refrain from wishing now that 
‘Tolstoy were less of an individualist and 
less logical than he is and more what we 
call practical ; for an organized Tolstoy 
movement now would be a greater force 
than he is willing’ to admit that it would 
be. Russia-does not reckon with him 
at all, neither the revolutionists nor the 
Government; they say that he is a neg- 
ligible quantity, but he is still a force and 
a factor; and if he would speak in the 
language of the twentieth century, men 
would listen and, perchance, obey. 

South of ‘Tula signs of the abnormal 
conditions of Russia increase with every 
mile traveled, and my friends in Kiev 


wondered at my courage in coming tqg 


them, for the trains were liable to stop 
running at any time, and the attitude of 
the railway employees was not reassur- 
ing. 

The station at Kiev (for that is as far 
as I dared go) was full of refugees— 
Jews, one more pitiful-looking than the 
other, and among them over two hun- 
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dred orphans. These orphans were go- 
ing from Kiev to Lenberg, from there to 
Kracow and on, to be scattered among 
charitably inclined Jews all the way from 
Vienna to America. ‘These boys and 
girls, none of them over twelve years of 
age, had all seen their fathers and 
mothers beaten to death, what saved 
them in most cases being nimble legs 
and sharp wits, although many of them 
showed marks of rough usage. A girl 
of eleven had her face forever marred 
by a stone which struck her cheek bone 
and crushed it. Another showed a gash 
in her forehead made by the leaden end 
of a flail; and one boy had received a 
blow in the face which put out his left 
eye. “I don’t know why they struck 
me,” he said, in his boyish way. “ I was 
running away from home, where they 
had beaten father and mother, and a 
great big mujik struck me with his fist 
right in the eye. I don’t remember any- 
thing more until I woke up in the house 
of the teacher who had carried me to his 
home.” Nearly every young woman told 
the same unrepeatable story, and many 
of the older women were half-insane 
from fright. All of them agreed that 
the soldiers had wronged them most, 
and I would not have credited the 
charges they made had not the editor of 
one of the Jewish papers in Kiev shown 
me pictures. taken in the little towns 
where these “ pogroms” were carried 
out. Invariably the faces of the men 
were beaten to pulp. Not one of the 
women was instantly killed, and their 
mutilated bodies showed evidences of 
fiendish crimes. What seemed worse to 
me than all else was the fact that nearly 
every mother bewailed the murder of her 
youngest children. 

Into the second-class compartment in 
which I traveled they carried an old Jew 
over seventy years of age, whose feet had 
been amputated, and who, because he 
had means, could travel on a fast train 
to Austria to spend the remaining days 
of his life at some healing baths. He 
had lived in one place over fifty years, 
had established himself in business and 
owned real estate, but, unfortunately, he 
had loaned money to some officials. 
These men were more eager to put him 
out of the way than were the mujiks, for 
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vhom the old man had considerable 


aitection, and who in their sober mcments 


had much liking for “our Jew.” He 
could not sufficiently praise the kindness 
of the mujiks, and he put all the blame 
for their crimes upon the officials, who, 
after making them drunk, had pointed 
out the Jews as the cause of all their 
troubles. The wife and daughter of 
the old Jew traveled with him, and the 
journey as far as Kursk #fa8 made sadly 
solemn by their recital of the terror 
of the pogrom. The daughter was 
more Russian than Jewish in thought 
and feeling; she had been to the Uni- 
versity, had become an ardent Socialist, 
and in the largeness of her sympathies 
quite forgot that she was a Jewess. 
With the closing of the University during 
the Russo-Japanese War she returned to 
her home and gave her strength and 
money to the furtherance of revolution- 
ary ideas. In common with others of 
her class, she was soon made brutally 
aware of the fact that she was still only 
a Jewess; for when the pogrom swept 
over the Ghetto of her little town, she 
was left alone to defend her honor and 
her life. Her skill with the revolver saved 
both, but this delicate girl was still tor- 
tured in imagination by the pursuing 
mob, and her nerves played havoc with 
her frail body, for she constantly thought 
she saw the two men whom she had shot. 
“Strashno! Strashno !” (it was terrible, 
terrible), she said, over and over again, 
and both she and her mother were unable 
to take care of the old man, who was 
helpless ; so, involuntarily, I wase made 
both nurse and comforter. 

At Kursk I changed cars, coming into 
a compartment occupied by a Tartar, a 
Pole, and a Siberian Jew from ‘Tomsk, 
Although apparently they had not spoken 
a word toone another during their journey, 
my coming among them, the disclosure 
of my nationality and my errand, loosed 
theirtongues. We drank tshay together, 
each one treating in turn in the American 
fashion, which is somewhat current in 
Russia, and each man told me his story. 
That of the Siberian Jew was the most 
interesting, for-he belonged to the small 
class which had the right to live in 
Siberia. ‘This privilege was granted him 
because he among others of his race was 


taken in his boyhood by force from his 
parents and drafted into the army. That 
was one way to solve the Jewish problem 
It has become obsolete now. ‘They kill 
them instead. 

From his ninth year until now this 
Jew had lived in Siberia. He had for- 
gotten his people and his race when he 
was made painfully aware of the fact that 
over forty years of service in the Czar’s 
army had left him still a Jew and an 
outlaw, and that although his rather 
narrow vision was completely centered 
upon the Czar and Russia. He had to 
leave Tomsk, and was nowgn his old age 
homeless, although forturMely not pen- 
niless. He was rheumatic and asthmatic, 
the result of hard campaigning, and he 
was going to seek home and health be- 
yond the border. “I am no Jew,” he 
constantly reiterated. “Why do they 
drive a Russian out of Russia ?” 

The Pole was coming from Odessa 
and going to Warsaw to have a hand in 
the fight. He was a teacher of the vio- 
lin, but his delicate fingers were soon to 
grasp instruments which make less gentle 
music, and one envied him his patriot- 
ism, if not the task before him. 

The Tartar, who was the least commu- 
nicative, was also going beyond the 
border; not fleeing from the Russians, 
but from the Armenian Committee, which 
was after his smoothly shaven scalp, 

“which he was trying to take into safety 
outside of Russia. 


Warsaw was hot in many a sense of 
the word, and it was difficult to drive 
from the Moscow station into the city, 
for the suburb in which the station is 
located was in a state of siege. The 
programme of the revolutionists seemed 
to be to wipe out the whole police force, 
and on each street corner were a battle- 
field anda camp. policeman was 
protected by a group of soldiers, yet in 
spite of that fact policemen were shot 
down daily. 

From my hotel window, in the center 
of the city, I looked down upon such a 


camp. A police lieutenant stood in the’ 


center of a business street corner; four 
policemen, with loaded guns, stood on 
the sidewalk protecting the lieutenant ; 
and fifty feet in each direction soldiers 
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were encamped, some of them standing 
on guard over the policemen. Yet at 
three o’clock on the morning of the 
third of July I was awakened by a single 
shot; the police lieutenant lay lifeless 
on the pavement, the four policemen 
were in a panic, and the soldiers rushed 
wildly to and fro; yet the streets seemed 
perfectly empty. The shot evidently 
was fired from the hotel, and ¢he room 
of every guest was searched for weapons, 
but nothing was found, although some 
arrests were made among the waiters of 
the establishment. 

The Socialistic current in Warsaw is 
stronger than the nationalistic, and the 
struggle is not for Polish but for industrial 
independence, although the nationalists 
are not unwilling to see the struggle and 
nodoubt are directly orindirectly aidingi 

Warsaw, Odessa, and Moscow seem t 
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and whose end no one can tell. Every- 
where one hears ‘that the autumn will 
bring the great revolution, while one can 
scarcely find a place where now there is 
not a small one. 

‘The Government’s plan to appease the 
peasantry by the division of the crown 
lands, or by any other political measure 
which may be attempted, is regarded by 
nearly every one to whom I had access 
as ineffective because too late. The 
peasant has “tasted blood,” the laborer 
has felt something of unrestrained free- 
dom, the students have suffered too much, 
and the populace at large has no confi- 
dence in the Czar. The ukase has lost 
its magic power, and, unless appearances 
are very deceptive and my judgment of 
Russian character is utterly wrong, the 
intry will pass through a long and 
ful process of readjustment, whose 


me, to be the great centers of the coiled coming every one desires but no 


whose coherence cannot be traceé 


one can foretell. 


‘THE CITY WITHIN THE CITY 


“Fe SHE bad people of both races 

Jive near together, the best far 

apart,” said the Rev. John W. 
Johnson, priest in charge of St. Cyprian’s 
‘Chapel. Within the parish, extending 
from Fifty-ninth to Sixty-fifth Street and 
from ‘Tenth to Eleventh Avenues in New 
York City, there are about fifteen thou- 
sand negroes. They come from~ the 
English and the Danish West Indies, 
Cuba, South America, the European 
Orient, and our Southern States. The 
neighborhood comprised within St. Cyp- 
rian’s parish has the name of being 
the worst in New York. So high, how- 
ever, are the barriers erected about 
this negro colony by feeling rather than 
reason, that our ignorance finds no 
point of vantage from which to view 
the distinctions, prejudices, ambitions, 
and passions of this population, falsely 
supposed to be homogeneous. An in- 
formal talk with Mr. Johnson, for ten 
years professor of church history in the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and for the past two years 
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on the staff of the Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society, is more enlighten- 
ing than observation at first hand. 

‘I believe that this neighborhood is 
the worst in name only,” he said. 
“There are about a thousand loafers 
always in evidence. Within the neigh- 
boring six blocks there are fifty bar- 
rooms. Children of workingwomen, 
who go out the first thing in the morn- 
ing and get back at nine in _ the 
evening, run wild in the streets. The 
impression of shiftkgsness is increased 
by the number of people who work 
at night—the hall and elevator boys in 
hotels, watchmen, and laboring men in 
the tunnel. ‘The kysiness and profes- 
sional men—and there are more among 
the cclored race in this section than in 
any other—are not in evidence. Head 
waiters in hotels, butlers in clubs, live 
here with their families. Negro women 
who are seamstresses, or are servants 
through the day in aristocratic neighbor 
h6ods, must return for lodging at nightfal! 
to this land oi darkness, I wish | might 


4 


~onvince some Northerner of wealth of the 
weed of decent dwellings for respectable 

egroes. In Richmond or Washington, 

‘though discriminated against, this class 
‘nds space to form its own community, 
vith its own teachers, preachers, doctors, 
servants, and social scale. In New York 
college graduates and cutthroats are 
huddled in the same tenements. 

“T only wonder that the degeneration 
and criminality of our people here is no 
worse. Good and bad are forced to live 
together. Fourteen dollars a month se- 
cures three small rooms with no improve- 
ments. ‘Twenty-three dollars is charged 
for four rooms that would be rented to 
whites for eighteen dollars, If a man 
earning twenty-five dollars a month must 
pay twenty dollars for decent accommo- 
dations for his family, is it strange that 
he steals when he has no chance to 
carn a living wage? ‘Those who migrate 
from the South find more race discrimi 
nation in New York than ever they found 
in Virginia or Georgia. 

“Speaking of those of us who mi- 
erate, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
best element from the South are those 
who come to the North. Many of our 
best have found their places and stay at 
home. ‘The majority who drift to New 
York were once the field or plantation 
hands, whence they progressed to gangs 
at sawmills, then to small towns for 
higher wages, and thence North, herded 
together, untouched by the civilization 
cither of the whites or of the educated 
blacks, almost as barbarous as their Afri- 
can ancestors. ‘They bring straight to 
the evils and temptations of New York 
the ignorance of the backwoods of the 
south, 

* Here is our opportunity to do for 
the negro in the city what ‘Tuskegee and 
|fampton, both situated in rural districts, 
do tor the negro in the country. We 
have only touched the border of the great 
licld before us.” 

(he practical expression of these con- 

tions has been to get seven hundred 
oO) more families in touch with the work 
of st. Cyprian’s parish. The appeal has 
been through the children. ‘I went to 
work baptizing the babies [one hundred 
and twenty baptisms are recorded and 
the grown people had to come,” said 
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Mr. Johnson. Girls living in close, 
dark tenements, with no alternative but 
the streets, are glad to do anything by 
which they can pass an hour or two ina 
pleasant, clean, well-lighted, and comfort- 
ably warmed room after public school 
hours. Sewing-machines were set up in 
part of the first chapel, and Mrs. Johnson, 
aided by other devoted church women, 
instructed girls in making their own 
clothes and other practical services. “I 
getthem, Mrs. Johnson keeps them,” says 
the minister. ‘Twice a week the chapel 
became a reading-room for men and 
boys. ‘“ Through our Boys’ Club we are 


teaching our youngsters to save their 


pennies. About two months ago the 
white and colored boys in our neighbor- 
hood buried the hatchet, and swore not 
to fight any more. In honor of this 
momentous triumph, I am planning, as 
soon as our building is in order, to give 
my Irish friends a little party. ‘ First 
that which is natural, then that which is 
spiritual.’ ” 

At St. Cyprian’s especial care is given 
to negro girls over ten or in their early 
teens. At that age their public school 
routine is, as a rule, drawing to a close. 
Their German, Irish, and Hebrew class- 
mates are talking about the employment 
that they will take up. ‘The majority of 
them mean to go into shops. While 
negroes with skill and taste.are welcome 
in dressmaking establishments, we do 
not see them behind the counters of our 
stores. It is the endeavor of the mis- 
sion to find suitable employment for 
these girls, so that at the age when they 
are turned loose from school they may 
have some definite, practical plan fora 
decent livelihood ahead of them. 

When the subject of housework les- 
sons came up, the Board of the New 
York Cooking School offered its well- 
equipped plant and the use of a specially 
engaged teacher. As the situation was 
studied, however, it became apparent 
that an elementary knowledge of cook- 
ing was but a part-of the instruction 
needed by these girls, who will help 
out the “light housekeeper,” be genera! 
workers in flats, or come for daily serv 
ice in Suites of rooms. ‘Training not 
only in cooking, but in the rudiments of 
all ordinary housework, is the crying 
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need. ‘The supply of this need was 
administered during the spring on Mon- 
day mornings, from ten to twelve, in the 
rooms of the New York Cooking School, 
to a class of about a dozen negro girls. 
'. The information about housework 
given at normal schools is, of necessity, 
on the educational and scientific basis, 
worked out with chemical laboratory, 
note-book,:and pencil. ‘The product of 
these schools is the instructor, net the 
hired worker. ‘To meet the immediate 
condition of idle, improvident, and igno- 
rant young hands, a method which is 
the outcome of the originality and ex- 
perience of the Cooking School’s di- 
-rector has been put in working order. 

When the pupils arrive at ten o’clock, 
full of ambition, they are not seated 
before a lecturing teacher. ‘lheirschool 
is a set of rooms corresponding to an 
average apartment, and the girls are at 
once told off to different tasks. For in- 
stance, this is a morning’s start: 

“What is this bucket made of ?” asks 
Miss Huntington, briskly. “It is light 
and strong, and doesn’t make a clatter. 
You could use it for work around the 
living-rooms. If you wanted one now, 
you wouldn’t know what to’ ask for. 
‘This morning I'll tell you, and you must 
remember: wood fiber. Now what is it ?” 

Class in unison : * Wood fiber, ma’am.” 

“ Here isatray. It is,not heavy, but 
it doesn’t bend or crack. What is it 
made of? Papier-maché. Say it after 
me. Now look at this pail. It’s made 
of galvanized iron. Why is it better 
than tin? Because it does not rusi. 
Tell me, does galvanized iron rust ?” 

Class: “* No,ma’am, Galvanized iron 
won't rust.” 

Now, which gi-lIs biacked the stove 
at the last lesson? Rise. How did you 
vo about it? What did you use first? 
And then? Yes, that’s right. ‘To-day 
you may scour the sink. Do you re- 
member what was used last week? The 
girls who did that work last week rise 
and tell the others. Yes. What do you 
use on the brass faucets, what on the 
pipes, what in the basin? 

* Which girls rubbed the zinc mat? 
To-day you may clean oilcloth. 
Which polished the mirror? You may 
wipe the white paint. Which washed 
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the windows? ‘To-day you may go over 
the painted walls, because I wish each 
girl to do all of these different things 
with her own hands.” 

Another session is devoted to the care 
of metals. <A brass teakettle, a copper 
spirit-lamp, a nickel hot-water can, a 
silver after-dinner coffee service, a bronze 
Florentine frame, are the object-lessons. 
Harmless preparations are shown to the 
girls, and the necessity of using differ- 
ent methods with different metals. ‘The 
pupils are learning incidentally, as they 
remove the last trace of cleaning stuff 
and secure the proper polish, a standard 
of work. 

When some physical energy has been 
worked off in rubbing, scouring, and 
wiping, the pupils sit down to listen to 
a short talk on the practical chemistry 
of cleaning. As noon approaches, they 
put away the brushes and cloths, tidy 
the room, and then with clean hands go 
to another room, where a cooking teacher 
is waiting. Under her guidance the 
class prepares its own luncheon, simple 
but “ filling,”” made from produce for sale 
in the markets near their homes. One 
day’s menu was broth, beef mince, corn 
muffins, creamed carrots, apple pie. The 
lunch is eaten in another room, where a 
detachment has been setting the table. 
Before the first meal the director asked, 
“ Aren’t you thankful to have this chance 
to learn? And since it’s manners to 
say ‘ Thank you’ to each other, or to rise 
when a teacher, whu is older than you, 
comes into the room, don’t you want to 
express your gratitude now by saying 
grace?” ‘Three or four girls raised their 
hands, as accustomed to saying grace at 
home, and it has since become the custom 
for the girls in turn to ask for a bless- 
ing on the food and for generous hearts. 

At St. Cyprian’s emphasis will con- 
tinue to be laid on the material side of 
the work. ‘The parish house will be 
built before the church. It is hoped 
that the house will contain public baths, 
billiard and pool tables, reading-rooms, 
a dancing-room, kindergarten, accommo- 
dations for sewing and cooking. As to 
the character of the people, it is as wel! 
known, to quote Mr. Johnson, “ to many 
of you as to us; for they are your serv- 
ants in the homes, hotels, and business 


places of our city. Their wages are 
small, their opportunities limited, rents 
are extortionate.. Nevertheless, the lives 
of many of them are comparatively de- 
cent. Having touched so many families, 
we are already seeing the reward of our 
labor of love. Our people are liberal 
in their offerings to the church. ‘They 
are more earnest and reverent in their 
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worship. ‘They and their friends are 
less noisy. In our work, however, two 
truisms must be borne in mind. First, 
that itis hard for any race to forecast 
its future exactly. Second, that a part 
of any race, in spite of all that we can 
do, goes to the bad: * Wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction.’ 


THE MILLIONAIRE AND THE 
ANGEL 


BY AVERIC §. FRANCIS 


CERTAIN Millionaire died and 
A his spirit passed to the land of 
spirits. ‘The journey seemed to 
him a long one, and he had much time to 
think; more time than ever before, for 
he had been a very busy man, keen and 
able and industrious, and his interests 
had been many. Now, however, these 
interests had become curiously remote, 
‘and in the silence and loneliness of his 
journey a sense of strangeness and of 
trouble grew upon him. He had known 
something of this at timés, ever since 
Dr. B , leaning back in his chair and 
regarding him solemnly, had said, “ My 
dear_sir, 1 must not conceal from you 
that I find mischief of a very serious 
nature.” But now the strangeness and 
the trouble pressed upon him closer and 
ever closer, and all that was familiar and 
reassuring seemed fading from him. 

He had never thought much about a 
possible life after death—he had found 
his life on earth an engrossing business, 
But now it appeared that the theologians 
were right and he was going somewhere 
-—to his own place, wherever that might 
be. And where would it be? The self- 
confidence born of personal power and 
established by years of “ success ” was 
fast slipping from him; to what was he 
to trust In this emergency? Bits of fa- 
willar phrases came into his mind. A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
uf the things which he possesseth. This 
night is thy soul required of thee; and the 
ines which thou hast prepared, whose 

they bee Son, remember that thou 


in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things. 
The disquiet increased; surely there 
were more sustaining texts. J give tithes 
of all that / possess. ‘That was better] 
Who was it said that? Never mind, it 
was true for him. For the millionaire 
had indeed given much more than a 
tenth. Public and private charities alike 
had found his hand open; schools, libra- 
ries, hospitals, to all he had given freely. 
And the church? Oh, yes, the church 
had come in for a large share. His 
wife had seentothat. She was undoubt- 
edly arranging even now for the most 
beautiful and costly memorial window 
possible. ‘he Millionaire caught himself 
smiling, but only for an instant. Yes, 
the church had been given all it had 
asked for; that ought to help him 
through. 
Through what? Why, threugh this 
gate, of course. For he was suddenly 
aware of a shadowy gateway with closed 
doors, and of a figure standing within 
the covering arch. “An angel, I sup- 
pose,” he thought. “It is all true then, 
what the religious people have been say- 
ing, and I have got to show reason why 
I should be let in.” ‘Thereupon the 
sense of doubt and distrust increased 
upon him, so that he sought to draw 
back, and even looked about him for 
some means of escape. But no—acom- 
pulsion gentle but inexorable, a compul- 
sion the first vague consciousness of 
which had come to him with the doctor's 
words, held him to the straight path, 
and, moving slowly forward until he was 
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within the dim archway, he stood with 
bent head. 

Thus standing, he became aware that 
a question had been put to him: *“ Who 
are you?” It was a simple question, 
but the Millionaire found it curiously 
difficult to answer. Should he give his 
name and address? It was a nuameand 
address that in his former existence had 
‘commanded instant respect and consid- 
eration, but here it seemed to furnish a 
wholly inadequate answer; and it was 
only after continued hesitation that he 
finally stammered his name alone. Ap- 
parently. it sufficed, and he observed that 
the Angel was turning the pages of a 
large book. And now the trouble grew 
upon the Millionaire mightily, and he 
glanced desperately to the right and left. 
Why should he,stand here merely to be 
turned away? But stand he must, help- 
less and afraid, he who in his life—his 
life ?—had known little enough of either 
helplessness or fear. 

How long he waited he could not tell— 
he had forgotten about time—when a 
light shone upon him, and he knew that 
it came through the opening doors. He 
looked anxiously at the Angel, who silent- 
ly motioned him to enter. 

“T,.” he exclaimed, “am I to go in?” 

The Angel smiled assent. ‘ You are 
surprised ?” he said. 

“Well, you see,” the Millionaire an- 
swered, * I didn’t know—I had a great 
deal of money and—and things, you 
know, and I was afraid.” 

‘* Money ?” repeated the Angel, ques- 
tioningly, and again turned to the book. 

“Yes,” said the Millionaire, watching 
with renewed anxiety. ‘“ Yes, I certainly 
had a great deal. But,” he went on 
eagerly, * I gave a great deal away, too— 
to churches and schools and hospitals 
and that kind of thing generally, you 
know, and I suppose ‘that made it all 
right ?”--that strange sense of doubt 
made him falter again—*they said it 
would, but somehow since—since I died, 
I suppose—it has seemed so different 
that I didn’t know—” He _ stopped 


doubtfully, while the Angel went on turn-- 


ing the leaves of the book, at lengtn 
speaking : 
_“T find no mention here of your 
money.”’ 


29 September 


The Millionaire stared. ‘ But the 
objects?” he asked. “It tells about 
them, doesn’t it?” 

The Angel shook his head, and the 
astonishment in the Millionaire’s eyes 
deepened. ‘ Why, what zs there, then ?” 
he exclaimed, impulsiv ely, and stood 
abashed at his own temerity. 

“Tt’s about yourself,” said the Angel, 
quietly. ‘The Millionaire looked puzzled. 

The Angel turned a page. ‘ You had 
a hard life at first, didn’t you ?”’ 

“Oh, well, it always takes some patience 
and work to get started,” answered the 
Millionaire. ‘ It seems so lonz ago,” he 
added, reflectively. 

* You were a good son,” 
Angel. 

“Thad a good mother,” the Million- 
aire answered quickly. 

had your brothers.”’ 

A shade passed over the Millionaire’s 
face. “I was the youngest son,” was 
all he said. 

“You have known sorrow, 
Angel, still turning the pages. 

“Yes,” said the Millionaire, softly. 
* My son, you know, my oldest son, It 
came hard to lose him.” 

The Angel gave him a sudden smile, 
a blinding smile. ‘“ You haven’t lost 
him,” he said. 

The Millionaire caught his breath and 
made.a sudden step forward; then the 
light in his face faded. “He was a 
good boy,” he murmured—* a good boy 
—but the other—and it was so much 
our fault. ‘There was so much money, 
you know, and his mother— ”’ 

“ Yes,” said the Angel very gently. 
“TIT know. But you have borne your 
troubles bravely and have never laid 
them upon other shoulders.” ‘The Mill- 
ionaire looked surprised. 

“Of course not,” he said; “but I 
know I made many mistakes—with the 
boy ;” he hesitated and looked at the 
Angel wistfully; then he asked, very 
low, * There is no chance for him, | 
suppose—here, I mean ?”’ 

The Angel smiled again.> “ You did 
all you could. You were very patient 
and tender.” 

‘“ He was my son,” 
ionaire. 

“ Yes,” said the Angel, and then he 


said the 


” said the 


broke in the Mill- 
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bowed his head and repeated softly, 
‘ Our. Father who art in heaven—and 
jis wisdom 1s infinite.” 

The tears rose to the Millionaire’s 
eyes. “Is it really like that?” he whis- 
pered, 

Stull the Angel turned the leaves. 
“ Your wife did not always understand ?” 
he remarked, musingly. “Was not al- 
ways helpful ?” 

The Millionaire looked disturbed. 
Not always,” he admitted. 

Fretful, faultfinding exacting ’’—-the 
Angel was apparently reading to him- 
self. 

The disturbance in the Millionaire’s 
face deepened to distress, and he raised 
a deprecating hand. “So much was 
temperament, you know,” he said; “ and 
things were often hard for her.” 

“You say you had a great deal of 
money?” The Angel spoke questioningly. 

“ Oh, yes.” The Millionaire looked at 
the Angel thoughtfully, and then a slow 
smile came over his face. “* Yes, of 
course, she had all the things she wanted 
—of that kind—has them now, I sup- 
pose ; but it is curious about that here, 
isn’t it? It doesn’t seem to count any 
more; and what’s more curious still, you 
seem to see somehow that it really never 
did count, that those things weren’t real ” 
—he broke off with a start, staring 
through the open door. ‘1 saw some 
one I used to know,” he said, hurriedly. 
didn’t expect—”’ 

“To find him here?” the Angel fin- 
ished for him. ‘“ You will meet with 
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many such surprises. He did youa great 
wrong, did he not ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the Milhonaire, simply. 

*“ And you forgave him ?” 

“I don’t know. I tried to.” 

“He began again, you know,” said 
the Angel, *‘ with your help. He never 
forgot what you did for him. He will 
tell you the rest; follow, and learn for 
yourself.” 

Stull the Millionaire hesitated. ‘“ And 
the libraries and hospitals and the 
church?” he asked, doubtfully. ‘Didn't 
they really count either ?” 

“d find no record of them here,” said 
the Anget-with his hand upon the book. 
“* All t is here is about yourself.” 

The puzzled look returned to the 
Millionaire’s face. ‘1 don’t quite under- 
stand,” he said. 

* No,” said the Angel. ‘ But perhaps 
you will come to understand better in 
there.” And again he pointed throngh 
the open door. 

“In there,” repeated the Millionaire, 
and he looked before him somewhat 
anxiously. ‘Is itreallyheaven? lam 
afraid I’m not the sort ’’—he hesitated. 

The Angel smiled once more, a very 
beautiful smile. 

“It will not seem strange to you,” he 
said. ‘* Don’t you know where heaven 
is—the kingdom of God?” And out of 
the past yet again there came back to 
the Millionaire a familiar phrase. 

“ The kingdom of God is within you.” 
And, smiling back at the Angel, he went 
on—into the light. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


F the many controversies grow- 
() ing out of the course of histori- 

cal events in Great Britain none 
has flourished more persistently than 
that relating to the character and career 
of Mary Stuart, the unhappy sovereign 
of an unhappy Scotland, and mother of 
that James Stuart who was destined to 
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transfer the seat of misrule from Fdin- 
burgh to London, and usher in the 
period of anarchistic autocracy that was 
to cost his family both its Scottish and 
its English crown. Within a twelve- 
month at least four new biographies of 
Queen Mary have appeared, to say noth- 
ing of the half-dozen more or less thor- 
ough studies that find place in new histor- 
ical works of a general character. And, 
going back only a year or so more, the 
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results of some notable special inquiries 
have been given to the world. ‘These 
include, to mention only the more 
important, Dr. Hay Fleming’s minute 
biographical analysis of the labors of 
other biographers of the Queen; Major 
Martin Hume’s “ Love Affairs of Mary 
(Queen of Scots Father J. H. Pollen’s 
‘ Papal Negotiations,” which for the first 
time made known the interesting and 
suggestive circumstance that Mary mar- 
ried Darnley without the formality of a 
dispensation; and, finally, Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “The Mystery of Mary Stuart,” 
with its ingenious Casket Letters theory. 
None of these, however, subject Mary’s 
romantically sad life to the scrutiny 
practiced by her latest biographer, Mr. 
T. F. Henderson, who has for years 
made it the object of painstaking re- 
search and is known by a score or more 
books and articles as a learned Marian 
student. His “ Mary Queen of Scots, 
Her Environment and Tragedy,” is the 
most thorough and complete of any re- 
cent work on the subject. At the same 
time I would not recommend it to readers 
unacquainted with the leading facts of 
Mary’s career, for, like so many other 
scientific historians thoroughly informed 
of their subject, Mr. Henderson has 
bent his efforts chiefly to unraveling the 
problems connected with these facts, and 
too often overlooks the necessity for ex- 
plicit depictment of the ground he plows 
so laboriously. In other words, his is a 
book for advanced students, and these 
will find it richly informative. 

The point on which Mr. Henderson’s 
main thesis turns—although he does not 
consistently adhere to the theory it in- 
volves—is that Mary was essentially a 
product of her times and a creature of 
circumstance; that her fortunes were 
decided for her rather than by her. “ On 
closer consideration,” is the way he puts 
it, “her imperfections and mistakes be- 


come dwarfed into insignificance as the 


determining causes of her failure, by 
reason of the ascendant influence in her 
life of what may be termed fate. ‘The 
task assigned her—assigned her by virtue 
of her royal birth—was, in itself, an all 
but impossible one, and its difficulty was 
aggravated by such a variety of accidental 
circumstances that a chance was hardly 
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left her of escape from signal calamity. 
Indeed, the accuracy with which events 
worked together in shaping her caree) 
towards disaster renders it one of the 
most poignant examples of historic trag 
edy. It is this ascendency of fate, this 
supremacy of the purely tragic element 
in her life, that confers on it its unique 
and abiding interest.” Fortunately, the 
evidence derivable from Mr. Henderson's 
own pages sets at naught this easy-going 
fatalism which, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would make Mary’s great rival, 
Flizabeth, as well-as all other noble and 
ignoble figures of history, the playthings 
of environment and chance. Mr. Hen- 
derson himself admits that “her worst 
enemy turned out ultimately to be her- 
self,” while still claiming that “it was 
external circumstances rather than her- 
self that made her so.” It may readily 
be granted that in the shaping of her 
life **external circumstances had con- 
tributory force perhaps more than in the 
shaping of most lives. But, in the last 
analysis, the responsibility must rest on 
Mary herself and the use she made of 
her God-given faculties to will and to do. 
The surprising thing is that Mr. Hender- 
son, otherwise so clear-sighted, should 
adopt a theory which would rob history 
of all meaning and leave mankind a 
puppet in the hands of Accident. 
Consider, briefly, the facts of Mary's 
life. From her father, the brave but 
licentious James V. of Scotland, came a 
masterful will, pride, and a tempestuous, 
passionate disposition; her mother, the 
talented Mary of Lorraine, gave her 
enthusiasm, tact, and artfulness. By 
parentage French as much as Scotch), 
the long years passed at the French 
court—first as ward of her ambitious 
uncles, the Guises, and then as child wile 
the luckless Francis Il.—served to 
tuate her Gallican characteristics, 
until by temperament as well as by re- 
ligion she became far removed from the 


great mass of her subjects across the 


sea—subjects already in a ferment of 
wrath and fear at the possibility of their 
patria becoming a mere appanage of the 
French kingdom. If the Guises planned 


to unite through Mary the crowns of 
France, Scotland, and England, assured- 
ly she met them more than_ half-way. 
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(Queen of Scotland from her infancy, 
(Jueen of France by virtue of marriage, 
and claimant Queen of England on the 
Catholic denial of the legitimacy of 
Elizabeth, ambition held her willing 
captive. Neither she nor the Guises 
appear to have realized how vain their 
hope must be. England would never 
have accepted Mary Stuart at any price. 
Even had’ England proved of favorable 
mood, there was always Spain to be reck- 
oned with—Spain, alert and jealous of 
the growing power of France. In Scot- 
land, too, there was unyielding opposi- 
tion, almost, indeed, a premature union 
with England as a Protestant realm,and 
certainly, as one result of the Guise 
intriguing, a hastening of the Reforma- 
tion. “Too soon for Mary and her adher- 
ents, the situation cleared by the sudden 
death of the miserable Francis, and, 
persona non grata with the inflexible 
Catherine de’ Medici, there was nothing 
left her but to pay unwilling heed to the 
demands of her Catholic subjects and 
return to the Scotland that had not 
known her since her earliest youth, and 
of which she herself was in the densest 
ignorance. 

Returning, her animosity against 
Elizabeth inflamed by the latter’s con- 
temptuous treatment of her request fora 
safeonduct, and with her ambition un- 
quénched by the failure of the French 
project for her aggrandizement and for 
the strengthening of the power of France, 
she lost no time in asserting her sover- 
eignty and in devising new means to 
secure the throne of England, if not 
immediately, at least upon the death 
of Elizabeth. The Hamiltons and the 
Gordons, robustious aspirants for politi- 
cal headship, were the first to learn that 
she was resolved to be queen in fact as 
well as name, and then came her long 
but unsuccessful effort to tame dour 
John Knox, the whilom galley-slave who 
had risen to an ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral pre-eminence that fairly earned for 
him the nickname of “‘ Protestant Pope.” 
It may easily be,as Mr. Henderson con- 
tends, that her youth, her personal charm, 
and her frank good will to every one 
“secured her an almost instant popu- 
larity ” with both Protestants and Catho- 
lics, nobles and commoners, But with 
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her ignorance of political and social con- 
ditions, her devotion to the cause of 
Catholicism, her foreign ways and fol- 
lowers, and her lack of deference to 
native susceptibilities and prejudices, 
this popularity could not long endure. 
Assuredly, it was doomed from the mo- 
ment she linked her fortunes with those 
of the unspeakable Darnley. and turned 
her energy to the mad scheme of re- 
establishing the Church of Rome -in 
Scotland. 

A great deal of rubbish has been 
written about the Darnley marriage. It 
was, as her present biographer properly 
insists, a political union merely, and the 
not illogical sequel of the futile negotia- 
tions designed to make Mary the wife 
of the half-made Don Carlos. “Since 
the friends of Don Carlos would have 
none of her,’’ Mr. Henderson reminds 
us, “‘she was fain to be content with the 
strong but stupid stripling whom her 
old ffiend the Cardinal and her deadly 
rival Elizabeth had practically, though 
quite against their real intentions, foisted 
upon her. In himself he was no fitting 
match for her, and she would not have 
looked over her shoulder to him had he 
not been apparently both the one means 
of deliverance from her desperate politi- 
cal difficulties and the best means of 
attaining, for herself or her descendants, 
the English throne.” It was not a ques- 
tion of love, it was a question of expedi- 
ency, and so pressing did Mary deem 
the emergency that she threw discretion 
to the winds and with uncanonical haste 
married this worthless cousin, near in 
blood to both the Scottish and the Eng- 
lish crown, but utterly undeserving of 
any woman’s hand. Soon, but too late, 
she learned his true character, learned it 
in his sottishness, his cowardice, his 
dastardly participation in the murder of 
Rizzio, his eager betrayal of his accom- 
plices, his treacherous overtures to her 
foes; found, through his every act, how 
unavailing for her purpose was his “ heart 
of wax,” and, the tiger in her coming to 
the surface after long repression, sought 
a means of deliverance from this unwel- 
come yoke, and a firmer hand to help 
her surmount the obstacles that blocked 
the road to London. 


Enter Bothwell. With Bothwell comes 
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what Mr. Henderson would be pleased to 
call Fate, but what those who believe in 
the supremacy of the will would prefer 
to term Occasion. It is doubtless true, 
romanticists to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that not until Bothwell began 
to exercise his domineering fascination 
did Mary once yield to importunities of 
the passion latent in her ardent nature. 
‘Thus Mr. Henderson argues in the con 
viction, it would seem well based, that 
hitherto her master impulse had been 
ambition, and that ambition served as 
an omnipotent check on the passion 
which found expression in her desire for 
Bothwell. In the Chatelard incident it 
is clear that Chatelard alone was guilty 
ci misconduct; in the affair Rizzio it is 
by no means necessary to presuppose 
affection in order to understand the 
confidence Mary placed in her Italian 
secretary. But with the advent of Both- 
well the situation becomes vastly differ- 
ent. Darnley is—-not forgotten, but 
condemned; honor, Scotland, the Church, 
become momentarily worthless in her 
eyes, primitive instincts find free play, 
and Mary stands forth before posterity 
as before her wrathful people, a self- 
confessed wanton. ‘“ ‘The story of Mary 
and Bothwell.” says Mr. Henderson, with 
characteristic bluntness, “is, in. essen- 
tials, the very common story of the mod- 
ern Divorce Court: a marriage de con- 
venance ; a high-spirited and clever wife ; 
a husband discovered to be lacking in 
those qualities of manhood that are the 
woman’s ideal; a lover not, it may be, 
intrinsically a better man than the hus- 
band, but possessing certain speciosities 
that take the fancy of the woman, who, 
made venturesome by her disgust and 
despair, instinctively encourages and 
cultivates her new passion, as an ano- 
dyne for her nuptial sorrows.” 

lor Mary and Bothwell it was not the 
Divorce Court but Kirk-o’-Field, with its 
midnight explosion and the stark body 
of the slain king beneath the trees of the 
orchard. ‘Then the sensational—and 
superfluous—marriage by capture, the 
mutterings, the placard accusations, the 
farcical trial, the cpen rebellion, the 
abdication, the flight of the buccaneering 
clansman to Denmark, of his royal com- 
panion in shame to England and to the 
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tender mercies of an Elizabeth who knew 
not pity. Here Mr. Henderson touches 
on that which makes clear much of the 
seemingly inexplicable : 

It is obvious to ask, Why did Mary rush 
so heedlessly to place herself utterly in Eliza- 
beth’s power? ‘The question is in truth more 
easily asked than answered, though it may 
be answered after a fashion by asking, Why 
did Mary marry Darnley? Why did she 
rouse the universal jealousy of the nobles by 
the honors she heaped on Rizzio? Why did 
she enterprise with Rizzio’s guidance a 
Catholic conquest of Britain? Why did she 
not only further the Darnley murder plot, 
but allow herself to get hopelessly entangled 
init? Why did she stake her all, sparing 
neither “ honor, conscience, hazard, nor great- 
ness”—on her passion for Bothwell? And 
why permitted she him to carry her to his 
castle of Dunbar, and to lead her afterwards 
to a Protestant marriage altar? Why indeed, 
except that she was a Stuart of the Stuarts— 
perhaps even, so far as concerned vigor and 
energy,mental and physical, the most remark- 
able of that peculiar royal race. Submissive 
though she had often been to what was hard 
and unpleasant, disciplined though she was 
from infancy to subordinate reality to con- 
vention, there was yet no holding of her once 
she had made up her mind to have her own 
way. She had the fatal Stuart endowment 
of a colossal royal egotism, entirely different 
from the egotism of Elizabeth—an egotism 
a constituent part of which, unlike any part 
of Elizabeth’s, was sincere affection and 
much generosity towards her friends and 
dependents, but which was capable of such 
a concentration on an ambitious or passion- 
ate purpose that to her the obstacles. in the 
way of its accomplishment hardly seemed to 
have an existence. 


A grim interlude and the Casket Let- 
ters are produced; the letters from Mary 
to Bothwell proving beyond peradven- 
ture, if genuine, the former’s complicity 
in the murder of Darnley. Mr. Hender- 
son makes no doubt of her guilt, and in 
an exhaustive appendix riddles the novel 
theory advanced by Mr. Lang. Indeed, 
if forgery these were, the forger must 
have been such a one as the world has 
not known before or since. Even apart 
from the letters, it is impossible to acquit 
the Queen of knowledge of the intentions 
of Bothwell, of inciting if not aiding 
him in the removal of her hated spouse. 
In any event, she had reached and passed 
the turning-point of her career—the dour 
of opportunity was now closed to her 
forever. 

No need to dwell upon the many years 
of her captivity, marked as they were 
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only by fruitless intriguing to regain the 
lost throne, by the successive plots that 
culminated in the celebrated Babington 
conspiracy to assassinate Elizabeth and 
set Mary free. Here, again, Mr. Hen- 
derson inclines to the view that Mary 
was cognizant of the assassination fea- 
ture of this madenterprise. ‘ The elab- 
orate attempts to prove Mary’s inno- 
cence of all knowledge of the assassina- 
tion side of the conspiracy seem to 
me,” he observes, “‘as vain as they are 
needless. Her situation was now well- 
nigh desperate—indeed, utterly desper- 
ate, as regards everything that mace life 
to her worth living, unless by hook or 
by crook her friends could effect her 
deliverance. Nor was her despair that 
of unsoured and ingenuous youth, nor of 
a short and sudden kind which might 
yet find its assuagements. It had been 
accumulating for some eighteen years, 
and, under the hard regulations of her 
present guardian | Poulet], it had reached 
an almost intolerable climax. More- 
over, it was the despair of one whose 
character, by virtue of many peculiar 
experiences, had undergone that kind of 
demoralization which readily inclined it 
towards the dismal delights of revenge. 
Whatever had been her faults and blun- 
ders and crimes, she had been terribly 
tried, bitterly humiliated, and—at least 
in her own opinion—basely betrayed and 
foully wronged. . . . She was not accus- 
tomed to turn her other cheek to the 
smiter. She openly rejoiced at the 
assassination of Moray and the execu- 


tion of Morton, and can we suppose that 
her joy would be less if her arch-enemy 
Elizabeth ee by the surest of all 
methods, removed out of her path ?” 
Whether guilty or innocent, there can be 
no question of the courage with which 
she faced her judges and greeted the 
executioner in the hall of Fotheringay 
Castle. Dying, after a brave but losing 
fight against tremendous odds, she died 
as became a queen. 

Perhaps more than anything else the 
tagedy and nobility of her last appear- 
ance on the stage of: life have cast a 
glamour over her entire career, until to 
most writers of to-day it stands strangely 
softened and wondrously attractive in 
the twilight of history. ‘Time was, not 
so long ago, when it was the fashion to 
paint Mary after the original cruel and 
unjust portraiture by John Knox. Now 
the danger seems to be that glowing 
colors will wholly replace the blacks and 
grays. It is Mr. Henderson’s distinction 
to have arrived at a sane and equitable 


judgment, and—despite his apologetit.— 


and untenable fatalistic theory—by 
arragging Mary’s virtues and defects in 
what impartial minds must regard as 
correct perspective, assist the student in 
comprehending her as she really was. 
There is much to condemn, much to 
pity, much to regret, but there is also 
something to admire. Rash and reck- 
less and loose of thought and deed, hers 
was yet a large heart and a generous 
mind. Sin she did, but she paid a fear- 
some penalty. 


A MODERN CATHOLIC. SAINT’ 


irrepressible conflict between 
? progress and immobility, free- 
dom and_ servitude, that was 

waged in the nineteenth century now 
finds its chief battlefields in the Russian 
and Chinese Empires and in the Church 
of Rome. In Signor Fogazzaro’s novel 
its banners wave in the shadow of the 
Papal throne. “ ‘The Saint” is a psy- 
chological novel, with a politico-religious 
purpose enlisting. the hearts of many 


| Lhe Saint (1l Santo). By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
lranslated from the Italian by M Agnetti Pritchard. 
Introduction by William Roscoe Thayer. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


loyal Catholics in many lands: Its prac- 
tical significance as their plea for the 
modernizing of the Church attracts a 
wider acclaim, as well as anathemas more 
potent, than would any literary criticism. 
Fagerly caught up in Italy, and trans- 
lated into the principal languages of 
Europe, the Roman Curia has put it 
down in the index of books prohibitéd. 
Its fundamental conflict with Roman 
doctrine is conspicuous. ‘The Saint bids 
his hearers to obey their superiors in 
the Church “in whatever is good,” to 
lay down life itself at their feet, “ but 
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not their conscience, their Conscience 
never!” This has the true Lutheran 
ring. ‘Its note is not drowned in the 
Saint’s strong professions of devotion to 
Catholicism. Another passage discards 
the Roman conception of the Church 
fay the Calvinistic: * ‘The Church is not 
the hierarchy alone, but the universal 
assemblage of all the faithful.” 

In a preceding volume the Saint has 
appeared in another character, a man of 
good family, rich, an artist and idealist, 
recalled from a sinful love affair to peni- 
tence. Here he reappears as_ under- 
gardener to a monastery, where by years 
of ascetic purity, humility, and charity 
he has won affection and veneration. 
His future career is adumbrated in the 
remark of a cynical abbé ata meeting to 
discuss the question of reforming the 
Church: “* Have you a saint among you ? 
])o you know where to look for one?... 
Fiery language, broad charity, two or 
three little miracles, and your Messiah 
alone will achieve more than all of you 
together.” Into this réle circumstances 
forced the under-gardener despite his 
utmost resistance. Saintship with the 
repute of miracle-working is thrust upon 
him by the superstitious peasantry. <A 
whiter soul could hardly be, yet he is 
basely defamed by reactionary priests, 
who hate him as a reformer. Obedient 
to a divine voice, he goes to Rome. His 
reputation has preceded him. Fashion- 
able women wish to lionize him, Edu- 
cated skeptics desire him to resolve their 
doubts. He fulfills his mission in deliver- 
ing to the Pope in private audience his 
inspired exhortation to take the lead in 
the work of Church reform, He receives 
the pontifical blessing coupled with a 
regretful confession of inability: 

“You are moved by the right spirit; but 
the Lord cannot exact of a poor old man 
like me the things you have spoken of, things 
which even a young and vigorous Pontiff 
could not accomplish.” 


Presently, weakened by his austerities 
and consumed by the ardor of his spirit, 
his lowly bedside thronged by the hum- 
blest of the people, the Saint expires. 

A baftled love adds tragic interest to the 
pathos of baffled hope, and brings the 
Saint nearer to the common heart as a 
man of like passions with us all. ‘The 
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woman for whom, while the wife of an- 
other, he had once cherished an unlaw- 
ful love, pursues him in her widowhood 
with a purer affection. For him all 
earthly passion has been transfigured 
into love for her soul. She is an agnos- 
tic. He longs to win her to his holy 
faith, but shuns her lest in her presence 
an earthly joy divert him from his heav- 
enly calling, and he fail to fulfill his 
mission to the Church. In a_ sudden 
crisis her carriage rescues him from dan- 
ger. He recognizes it as hers by its 
perfume. ‘A vision of peace and pure 
converse with the woman whom he 
would win over to the faith at last” 
shakes his resolution. He begins to 
doubt whether he really had any mission, 
and gets out, resolved at any cost * to 
quit that poisoned carriage.” At last 
he sees her, but only with eyes glazing 
in death. When speech and _ hearing 
have gone, he receives her confession of 
faith in a symbolic act. 

With a great effort he clasped the crucifix 

in both hands, and raised it toward her. His 
lips moved, moved again, but no sound came 
from them. Jeanne took Piero’s hands be- 
tween her own, and pressed a passionate 
kiss upon the crucifix. Then he closed his 
eyes. A smile broke across his face. 
On this dark background of earthly love 
crucified in obedience to a heavenly 
vision the pallid figure of the Saint is 
touched with a warmer glow, and the 
struggle of the woman adds dramatic 
interest to the struggle of the man. 

But the Saint, though tinged with me- 
dizval asceticism, is possessed by a more 
modern spirit. He would free the clergy 
from celibacy. He does not exclude 
even an atheist, if he love his fellow-men, 
from hope in the divine mercy. The 
Church needs men not only of moral 
vigor, but of intellectual insight, breadth, 
and freedom. ‘The Saint is thus qualli- 
fied for his mission. He has been dis- 
cipled to an enlightened thinker,’ who 
would have the Church free the immuta- 
ble divine truth from the mutable human 
elements she retains in discord with it. 
Toa private meeting of such progressives 
the Saint accordingly sets forth his vision 
of the reformed Church : 

I see in the future Catholic laymen... 


finding a means of instituting unions differ- 
ent from those of the present. T ny will 
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one day take arms as knights of the Holy 
Spirit, banding together for the united de- 
tense of God and ot Christian morality in the 
scientific, artistic, civic, and social fields; 
for the united defense of legitimate liberty 
in the religious field. They shall be under 
certain special obligations, not, however, of 
community of living, or of celibacy, integrat- 
ing the oles of the Catholic clergy, to which 
they will not belong as an Order, but only as 
persons in the individual practice of Catholi- 
cism. 
Even Protestantism, except in some of 
its minor sects, has not so utterly broken 
with the hierarchical ideal of Rome. 
Naturally enough, this book has been 
welcomed by progressive Catholics in 
Italy. There the so-called Christian 
Democrats have taken it up asa sort of 
campaign document. For them its mar- 
riage of ethical vigor and intellectual 
breadth to religious fervor relegates its 
purely literary merits to a secondary 
place. But the novelist himself is as 
faithful to his art as to his purpose. He 
paints Nature with a_ realistic touch. 
With fidelity to each character in “ the 


Comment on 


Ancient Records “PY the preparation — 
of Egypt publication of these vol- 
umes the University of 

Chicago has laid all students of history 
under a debt of gratitude. For the first time, 
all the known documents bearing on the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt through a span of 
nearly four thousand years are here presented 
ina modern language. It has been a labori- 
ous work, in which many years have been 
consumed, especially in making fresh and 
accurate copies of the originals in all the 
great European collections, in order to the 
retranslation required by the present ad- 
vanced knowledge of the language of the 
inscriptions. These are now put into mod- 
ern English, with enough of commentary and 
notes to serve the need of intelligent readers, 
Professor Breasted’s admirable “ History of 
-vypt” was published last year (see The 
Outlook of December 16). Here are its 
source-books, a treasury of the most varied 
material, political, military, social, domestic, 
for reproducing to moderns the conditions 
of life in the valley of the Nile from the 
forty-fourth to the sixth century before the 
Christian era. The typographical form in 
which these volumes come from the Univer- 
sity press is worthy of their intrinsic merit. 


whirlpool of the world” he depicts the 
mystic and the cynic, the politician and 
the priest, the dilettante and the philoso- 
pher, the Pontiff andthe populace. The 
psychic experiences of the Saint, his 
visions terrific and beatific, and the heart- 
hunger of her he loves and shuns, are 
well-drawn studies in mental pathology. 

But does he make his hero preach too 
much ?—a fault not readily forgiven to a 
novelist, especially by those who resent 
all preaching. A saint of different type 
could have acquitted himself well with 
less. Not so this man with his mission. 
Has he exceeded its demand? It does 
not seem so. His addresses, as related 
to his auditors, are called forth by the 
exigencies of his case, and literary art 
must meet its prescribed conditions. 
Hereby the book has gained a place of 
power among the factors of coming 
change. A less transient power lies in 
its tale of that tragic conflict of hope and 
love with destiny by which the hearts of 
men are affected evermore. 


Current Books 


(Ancient Kecords of Egypt: Historical 
Documents. By James Henry Breasted, 
Ph.D. Vols. 1.,11., and1lV. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago.) 


' Mr. Irwin, in a former volume 
Chinatown 
Ballads of humorous verse, recited the 
“ Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum.” 
Here we have the hoodlum’s view of the 
Chinaman, rather cleverly rendered in rhyme 
and with a good deal of fun. It is only fair 
to add that the supposed hoodlum poet finds 
some good and human qualities in his yellow 
brother. (Chinatown Ballads. By Wallace 
Irwin. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
A new edition of what has come 
For Boys 
to be a standard one-volume 
and Girls 
cyclopedia for young people. 
(The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons 
and Places. By John Denison Champlin, 
A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised. Heary Holt 
& Co.. New York. $2.50.) 
Last December a 


notable event oc- 
curred at Har- 


Harvard Psychological 
Studies 


vard—the opening of Emerson Hall, a me- 


morial of our great scer, to be the home of 
the Harvard school of philosophy in all 
branches of its work, metaphysical and 


- 
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ethical, psychological end logica.. ‘The paper 
on the relation ot psychology to philosophy— 
a seriously mooted question between natural- 
ists and idealists—which Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg contributed to the inaugural 
debate of the philosophers on the opening 
day, and also his address at the University 
on the hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s 
birthday, are included in the present volume. 
The bulk of it consists of over a score ol 
papers embodying the results of the experi- 
mental investigation of as many subjects of 


psychological inquiry by specialists. (Har- 
vard Psychological Studies. Edited by 
Higo Miinsterberg. Vol. II. Houghton, 


Miltiin & Co., Boston.) 


The Masters ~,. 
of Fate this book. It is an inspiring 
story, or rather a series of such 

stories, briefly told, and told for a purpose. 

How to make the most of one’s self when 

put at disadvantage by physical infirmity of 

an, kind is the author’s theme. The way 
appears in the record of the illustrious men 
and women who have demonstrated that 
where's a will there’s a way. From their biog- 
raphies Mrs. Shaler has felicitously selected 
just enough to yield the lesson, and coupled 
it with a brief running commentary to point 
the moral. The problem involved—the prob- 
lem of self-mastery—is the life-problem of us 
all, and the solutions of it here narrated 
carry their appeal to all, as well as to the 
handicapped for whose encouragement they 
are recorded. Mrs. Shaler is the widow of 
the late Professor Shaler, offHarvard, one 
of the noble army of the “ masters of fate.” 

The narrative of his conques\ of physical 

hindrances by the energy of will fitly con- 

’ cludes the book of which she names him the 

“inspirer.”. (The Masters of Fate. By 

Sophia P. Shaler. Dufheld & Co., New 

York. $1.50, net.) 

Careful examination and 

impartial criticism will yield 

a favorable opinion of the 

new work, of which four volumes have ap- 

peared. British and American authorities 
have collaborated in its preparation. <A 
group of articles on Scotch law-terms of 
remote and dim interest to us, together with 
articles on such subjects of fresh interest 
here as Children’s Courts, evinces this. 
Much of it appears to have been freshly 
written up te date—see, for instance. the 
eighty pages of text and illustrations given 
to Electricity and related topics. Yet it is 
not wholly free from traces of scissors and 
paste. The few lines given to Cynics repre- 
sent the traditional opinion rather than that 
of to-day, as held by philosophers. It is also 
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hardly appropriate for a modern work to give 


in an article on Chronology 4004 B.c. as “ the 
generally accepted date” of the creation of” 
the world. Oversights and slips will,. of 
course, occur in the first print of any en- 
cyclopedia, and this seems to have its share, 
But its aim to be a popular work is well’car- 
ried out. Would one learn the art of good 
driving, here are the rules; is one curious 
about the relations of our express companies 
with the railroads, information is here. Hos- 
pitality toward less popular subjects is not 
wanting—see a short but felicitous article on 
Crowds and their psychology. But popular- 
izing is carried toa protestable extreme when 
such a title as Electrocution is given with no 
Biographical articles are nu- 
merous, and personal estimates, when in- 
cluded, are generally judicious and impartial. 
A crucial instance is the estimate of John 
Brown, of Kansas. A serious fault occurs. 
in the sketch of Henry Wartl Beecher’s 
career. ‘The statement that a jury disagreed 
as to his innocence of a grave crime, while 
true, is not the whole truth, and is left inju- 
riously incomplete. ‘Iwo other facts should 
not have been omitted, viz., that a majority 
of the jury held him innocent, and that he 
was unanimously vindicated by a large ec- 
clesiastical council after full inquiry. Such 
omissions mutilate truth; they are inexcusa- 
ble, and demand immediate repair. Some 
omissions, however accidental, provoke re- 
mark, and so do some insertions. If the 
“Contemporary Review” is mentionable, 
why not the oldest American quarterly, the 
“Bibliotheca Sacra,” now in its seventy- 
sixth year?) And why overlap the province 
of a dictionary by inserting definitions of 
such words as “categorical” and “ ceno- 
taph”? Intentness on subjects of present 
popular interest leads to an occasional lack 
of proportion. But nobody will object to the 
three columns given to everybody's favorite, 
Mark Twain, albeit some men of more lasting 
influence in making history get but a stick- 
ful, or are passed by. On the other hand, 
the staple subjects of inquiry are treated 
fittingly. The four-column article on Ethics 
shows admirable comprehensiveness, con- 
ciseness, and clearness. Copious illustra- 
tion is a strong point in this work—over fifty 
full-page plates, plain or colored, in each 
volume, with a multitude cf minor sort. 
Many fine specimens of painting and sculp- 
ture are reproduced. But the coloring has 
been sometimes overdone, as in the view of 
Cologne Cathedral. Maps also occur in 
abundance--eight of Africa, a dozen of 
Engiand, climatic, orographic, etc. Taking 
Connecticut as a specimen of fine detail, 
these are accurate enough, but the engraving 
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of the maps in black and white seems rather 
cheap, and sometimes so nebulous as to 
need a magnifying-glass; instance Alaska. 
A vast amount of information has been 
compressed into the very moderate limits of 
a twelve-volume work. This has been ac- 
complished partly by the use of type smaller 
than some would prefer, though not objec- 
tionable to the majority. Each page of the 
six hundred in each volume thus contains 
about four-fifths as much matter as two 
pages of The Outlook. Whatever its defects, 
the undertaking to be “ everybody’s book of 
reference” is certainly sustained by large 
and solid merits, at a moderate cost.. (Nel- 
son’s Encyclopedia. Volumes I., ILL, 
and IV. Editors-in-Chief, Frank Moore 
Colby, M.A., and George Sandeman, M.A. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York.) 


Philosophy of This book is note- 


Christian Experience worthy for its identi- 
fication of religion 


and morality—too often put asunder in com- 
mon thought, though inseparably conjoined 
in both the Old and the New Testament. 
The author defines religion in ethical terms 
as “the art of character-production,” and 
treats conversion, repentance, and faith as 
“parts of the art of character-making.” The 
sense of failure in life is because of “ lack of 
response ... of mayal qualities in man to 
moral qualities in God.” Life fails till its 
supreme interest is centered in “God and 
his righteousness.” Religion requires com- 
plete self-realization. But this is found only 
by relating,self rightly to what is beyond 
self. Philosophy also requires man, as the 
result of evolution, to relate himself morally 
to his source. The dynamic which effects 
this is in religion. Man coming from God 
finds God jn Christ, a life which grips his 
life, and transforms it into likeness to itself. 
Then is ‘brought to pass “that response of 
moral qualities in man to moral qualities in 
God which crowns the order of the world 
and fulfills the life of man.” Not often does 
one find an account of Christian experience 
which is ethically and philosophically so 
sound and luminous. (The Philosophy of 
Christian Experience. By Henry W. Clark, 
l'leming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.25, net.) 

As a tale of romantic adventure 
we have had hardly anything 
since Stevenson’s time so good 
as Mr. Quiller-Couch’s new story, “ Sir John 
Constantine.” It has movement, suspense, 
the thrill of danger and the delight of high- 
minded devotion and idealized love. More- 
over, it is told with that leisurely and culti- 
vated attention to style that makes Mr, 


A Romance 
of Corsica 


Quiller-Couch’s charm as a writer. The 
time is in the seventeenth century, when 
Corsica was in arms against Genoa’s occu- 
pation and oppression, and the people were 
rallying to Paoli. Among the aspirants for 
the crown is a young English lad whose 
somewhat quixotic but chivalrous father, Sir 
John Constantine, of Cornwall, has procured 
from Theodore, a dissolute ex-king confined 
in an English debtor’s prison, a written 
renunciation in favor of the boy, together 
with the possession of the famous iron crown. 
With a few friends Sir John and his son 
land in Corsica and encounter adventure 
aplenty. The romance is sometimes marred, 
it seems to us, by the extravagance of its 
humor, which occasionally becomes bare 
travesty, as when one of two or three char- 
acters, introduced tor the mere purpose of 
foolery, is butted by a ram out of a house, 
through a town, and into the enemy’s camp. 
The story as a whole, indeed, is so excellent 
of its kind that one wishes that the author 
had recast some parts of the book and sub- 
jected it to a severer test of his judgment 
as to construction, probability, and nmumor. 
(Sir John Constantine. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 
- An American edition has been 
Socialism 
published of Professor Flint’s 
“Socialism” which appears to correspond 
with the English edition published in 1894. 
There does not seem to have been any revis- 
ion of the beok since that date, nor do we 
find any additional matter. Professor Flint’s 
book purports to be a scientific study of 
Socialism, but is really an argument against 
Socialism, based upon Professor Flint’s own 
definition, which is as follows: “ Socialism, 
then, as I understand :t, is any theory of 
social organization which sacrifices the 
legitimate liberties of individuals to the will 
or interests of the community.” No Socialist, 
we imagine, would accept this definition, and 
it may be said that if this is the definition of 
Socialism no one is a Socialist. On the 
other hand, we nay compare it with James 
Russell Lowell's definition of Socialism, 
which is as follows: “Socialism means, or 
wishes to mean, co-operation and community 
of interests, sympathy; the giving to the 
hands, not so large a share as to the brain, 
but alarger share than hitherto, in the wealth 
they must combine to produce; means, in 
short, the practical application of Christianity 
to life, and has in it the secret of an orderly 
and ‘benign reconstruction.” Under this 
definition it may be said that every one isa 
Socialist. The comparison of two such 
definitions simply enforces the necessity of 
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discovering precisely what it is that any 
given writer or speaker means when he talks 
of Socialism. (Socialism. By Robert Flint. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2, net.) 
This great classic has been 
B adequately treated as litera- 
ook of Job nod 
ture in various well-known 
modern books. In this volume it is for the 
first time adequately adapted to the use of 
classes engaged in thorough study of it in 
all points of view. Illustrated at every point 
by apt quotation from a wide range of litera- 
ture ancient and modern, it is for every reader 
an admirable companion book to the incom- 
parable poem. (Studies in the Book of Job. 
By the Rev. Francis N. Peloubet, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1, net.) 
The South ‘ike Mrs. Avary's “A Vir. 
After the War ginia Girl in the Civil 
‘ War,” her new volume is 
overflowing with interesting and entertaining 
anecdote about the social and personal life 
of the South. The author has_ evidently 
gathered her material with much care and 
from many sources, and has selected from it 
that which is really typical, significant, or 
amusing. The present book is far more 
extensive and on quite a different plan from 
its predecessor. What the volume includes 
is pretty well expressed by Mr. Clement A. 
Evans in his introduction in this sentence: 
“The tragedy, pathos, corruption, humor, 
and absurdities cf the military dictatorship 
and reconstruction, the topsy-turvy condi- 
tions generally, domestic upheaval, negroes 
voting, Black and Tan Conventions and 
Legislatures, disorder on plantations, Loyal 
Leagues and Freedmen’s Bureaus, Ku Klux 
and Red Shirts, are presented with a vivid- 
ness akin to the camera’s.” The chief value 
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of the book is not in any political conclusions 
reached or suggested, nor because it throws 
much light on controverted questions of im- 
portance, but because it vividly brings before 
the reader the way Southern men and women 
felt and talked in a most trying period. 
There are many interesting portraits, but, 
oddly enough, none of Robert E. Lee. 
(Dixie After the War. By Myrta Lockett 
Avary. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$2.75.) 


M. Boissier, Professor of 
Latin Eloquence at Paris 
in the Collége de France, 
has laid all students of Roman history under 
obligation by this volume. His critique of 
Tacitus as a historian gives him opportunity 
for .an interesting review of the social and 
political conditions prevailing under the 
tyranny of the successors of Augustus. M. 
Boissier does not agree with recent writers 
who deem Tacitus’s treatment of these suc- 
cessors too drastic. How his pictures of them 
came to life again in the French Revolution, 
how Camille Desmoulins in his “ Vieux Cor- 
delier ” was “ soaked ” with Tacitus, and how 
Tacitus’s idea of history as “the conscience 
of humanity ” was realized by the victims of 
the Terror, forms the theme of some im- 
pressive pages. Other studies on schools of 
declamation at Rome, thg Roman Journal (the 
“ Acta Diurna,” which reported events from 
day to day), and the poet Martial, not only 
serve for interesting illustration of the Rome 
that Tacitus knew, but present points for 
instructive comparison or contrast of ancient 
and modern civilization. (Tacitus and Other 
Roman Studies. By Gaston Boissier. Trans- 
lated by W. G. Hutchison. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.75.) 


Tacitus and Other 
Roman Studies 


Letters to The Outlook 


POST-OFFICE POSSIBILITIES 


The readers of The Outlook will be glad 
to know that at last our people seem to be 
awakening as to the wonderful possibilities 
of the post-office and as to the necessity of 
electing to Congress candidates pledged to 
postal advancement. 

On the 10th of August the National Asso- 
ciation of American Photographers (two 
thousand in number) at their annual conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls passed two resolutions 
by a unanimous vote; the first demanding 
for the United States a parcels post, the 
best, the cheapest, and the most extended in 
the world; and the second pledging them- 


selves to oppose the election to Congress this 
fall of any candidate who failed openly to 
declare himself in favor of the immediate 
enactment into law of United States House 
of Representatives Resolution 4,549, provid- 
ing for the consolidation of third and fourth 
class mail matter at the old common rate of 
1874, one cent for each two ounces—-one-half 
the present merchandise rate—as recom- 
mended by the Postmaster-G &eral. 

In Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Dayton, Ohio, which towns 
I have visited successively in this tour of 
postal education, I have received a most 
cordial welcome, the press everywhere giv- 
ing me their earnest support. 
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The Society of American Florists, at their 
annual meeting at Dayton, August 22, In- 
dorsed by a unanimous vote the proposition 
of Postmaster-General Cortelyou as to the 
consolidation of third and fourth class mail 
matter. The Larkin Company at Buftalo, 
New York, and the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton, Ohio, have both enthu- 
siastically indorsed my work. 

| am now at Indianapolis, and shall expect 
to continue my work throughout the West 
for some weeks. When | come back to New 
York, I shall hope to have accomplished at 
least these things: to have put’an end for- 
ever to all attempts to increase the centa 
pound tax on the circulation of the -press; 
to have made the establishment of a local 
rural post, doing all the transport business 
on the rural routes, an immediate certainty; 
to have secured the quick enactment of leg: 
islation bringing up our general parcels post 
to at least the condition of our parcel service 
of 1874, a four-pound service at eight cents a 
pound; to have induced President Roose- 
velt to give the people of the United. States 
a two-cent letter rate to Europe. 

I ask every reader of The Outlook to 
remember that the elections of this fall will 
determine the postal legislation of the United 
States for the next three years. 

No man should be elected to;the Sixtieth 
Congress who fails openly to detlare himself 
in favor of our movement. 

JAmMeEs L. CowLes, 
Secretary Postal Progress League. 


THE SCHOOL OF SUFFERING 


Ihave been especially interested in the 
recent series on “ Christ’s Secret of Happi- 
ness.” In the article on “ The Joys of Sor- 
row” a subject is mentioned on which I 
should like to have further light. You say, 
“Weare perfected incharacter in the school 
of suffering.” Is that always true? Are 
not many people made worse instead of 
better by suffering? If suffering is always 
a good thing, and always contributes to the 
development of right character, why should 
we endeavor to alleviate it? Why build 
hospitals, orphanages, seaside retreats for 
consumptives, etc. ? Sorrow, with its chasten- 
ing effect, is a different thing. We cannot 
eliminate sorrow from the consciousness of 
one who has lost his best loved ; but we can, 
and Christ does, comfort the one who sor- 
rows, as you have so beautifully shown. We 
can relieve suffering, and Jesus always did. 
What ground have we for thinking that it is 
ever beneficial or educational in itself? Is 
it not a danger signal, warning us of the 
consequences of disobedience to God’s laws, 


and, if heeded, causing us to forsake the 
path of disobedience and return to the right 
relations with the will of the Father? 

E. M. G. 


[No doubt suttering may either harden or 
soften, injureor benefit, the character. Which 
it will do depends upon the way in which the 
suffering is taken. So food may aid health 
or bring disease; so schooling may furnish 
useful knowledge or equip for base and 
iwnoble activities. What we do with our 
experiences, as what we do with our food 
and our scholarship, determines their effect 
upon fis. Sometimes suffering is a danger 
signal, warning us of the consequences of 
disobedience of God’slaw. Notalways; the 
sulfering of Christ was not a warning to 
him, it was not the consequence of his dis- 
obedience of God’s laws. When suffering 
comes upon us, we are to listen to its message 
and to learn its lesson. If we listen to its 
message and learn its lesson, we shall be 
better for its coming.—THE Epitors.] 


JOHN SMITH’S QUESTION AGAIN 

I have just finished reading the interesting 
article in your issue of August 18 entitled 
“A Question.” In it the writer makes just 
complaint concerning the teachers in colleges 
not knowing personally their students. The 
excuse given is that in the big universities there 
are too many students to be thus .:nown by the 
professors. It may interest the writer and 
some of your readers that the late well-known 
Rev. Edward Thring, formerly head master 
of Uppingham School in England, made ita 
cardinal principle in his educational career 
that he should come in touch with every boy 
underhim. ‘lo assure this, he, at great finan- 
cial loss to himself, strictly limited the num- 
ber of boys to about 330, although double 
that number could probably have been 
secured. As he received annually $25 capi- 
tation fees from each boy, the difference in 
his income would have been considerable. 
But he sacrificed this gain for principle, and 
imbued his under masters with the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the promotion of a 
high ideal. In that school every boy in some 
Way or another came in personal contact 
with the head master. He knew his boys by 
name, and more or less of their individual 
characters. Thus each boy went out from 
that school bearing an impress from the 
hand of Edward Thring. I was there a little 
over three years, and though I was not one 
of the boardérs in his house nor in the class, 
or form, as it was called, held by him, yet, by 
his periodic holding of recitations in the 
different forms of which I was a member, I 
thus came in touch with him. besides this, 
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his school sermons and his talks to the boys 
were on one constant theme, which by per- 
petual repetition he hammered into our 
minds—namely, that of true life. He held up 
this life as alife of righteousness, of unself- 
ishness, of service, and having God for its 
final goal. ! remember how one term, as he 
called up the various forms to recite to him, 
he told each one that a man who inherited 
£10,000 a year and did nothing but enjoy 
himself was worse than a beggar, because 
he was living on the proceeds of the labor of 
others without giving any adequate return. 
Of course this was strong meat for our boy- 
ish understandings, and it was largely dis- 
cussed among the boys, the general senti- 
ment being that “ Teddy” was a little off. 
I can now see the truth and force of his 
statement, and no doubt the others do. He 
certainly often fired over our heads, but yet 
not without effect. He did not look for im- 
mediate results, but was content to sow in 
patience, knowing that some day there would 
be a harvest, whether he should see it or not. 
His is the true example for all teachers, 
whether in school or university. In fact, 
they are not teachers worth the name unless 
they teach as he did, by imparting not only 
his knowledge but himself. 


Upton H. GIBss. 
La Grande, Oregon. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN JAPAN 


Perhaps it is not understood abroad why 
English—above all, the way in which Eng- 
lish is taught—is of such great importance to 
Japan. This much every one of understand- 
ing must admit—that Japan has committed 
herself to the race for the same goal of 
civilization and learning that Western na- 
tions entered long ago. Now, while it seems 
true that she is becoming more and more 
like Germany in methods of government, it 
is Anglo-Saxon influence that moves her in 
literature, in commerce, and in morals. Again, 
while Germany is looked to by the universi- 
ties, Japan turned to America for the frame- 
work of her primary, middle, and high school 
education. She knows that in great measure 
it is but framework that she borrowed; that 
the larger grasp and ideals are too often 
lacking, and, recognizing this, Japan would 
not be true to herself if she did not set about 
to comprehend so/if as well as formula. 
She believes that it is through the English 
language itself, as a medium, that she must 
win at this point. 

The assertion that English is the language 
of commerce needs no demonstration; but 
the power wielded by English literature as a 
spiritual factor is not usually recognized, 
apart from those writings classed as religious. 
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To borrow an illustration used before, a 
teacher of English said to me, “ You don’t 
realize the far-reaching suggestions of a page 
inacommon Reader. ‘There isa description 
of a village, and the ‘village spire’ is men- 
tioned—a thing unheard of by most Japanese 
boys and girls. The explanation of the page 
leads to a description of the church and the 
part it plays in the life of the community, 
and that to inquiries about Christianity.” 
Now, religious teaching, as such, whether 
Shinto, Buddhist, or Christian in character, 
is forbidden in all Government schools ; but 
this is a secularizing of schools adopted to 
solve a problem metin other lands. Outside 
of the school-room a teacher is untrammeled 
as regards his religious convictions. ‘“Sen- 
sei” (honorable teacher), said some students 
to the above professor, “ you always stop at 
the most interesting point and say, ‘ Here I 
enter the domain of religion;’” and so they 
followed him to his home to ask questions 
where he could answer freely. 

This is a diversion from the main thought 
I have inmind. When the Government in- 
troduced a school system based on Anglo- 
Saxon methods of education, it engaged Eng- 
lish and American instructors, and the com- 
paratively few young men of the last gener- 
ation who studied English had at least this 
advantage—that they usually got it at first 
hand from an English-speaking teacher; but 
as time went on and the study of English 
was made compulsory in the middle school 
and grades above, it was an absolute impossi- 
bility, from an economic standpoint alone, 
for the Government to employ a sufficient 
number of English-speaking teachers. ‘The 
consequence is that, while there is a small 
percentage of good teaching done, there is a 
large proportion of it that is a travesty on the 
English language, obtained through instruct- 
ors who themselves have it at second and 
third hand, and that through the poorest of 
methods. I have been speaking of boys only. 
Until recently the girls did not learn English 
outside of mission schools. Now it is re- 
quired in the girls’ high schools, which corre- 
spond in grade to the boys’ middle school, 
and in some departments of the women’s 
higher normal schools, corresponding with 
the lower grades of the bovs’ gymnasia. 
Women have for years taught in the primary 
school, and a fair percentage of the teachers 
of the girls’ schools above the primary have 
been women; 7. é., in the Japanese branches. 
Now there is a sudden demand for more 
women teachers, and these of higher educa- 
tional standing, and even teachers of Eng- 
lish. There is just one girls’ school in all 
Japan whose graduates in the English course 
are accepted as teachers of English without 
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the further Government examinations hith- 
erto exacted to obtain the certificate neces- 
sary for all teachers in Government schools. 
This privilege has been granted to Miss 
Tsuda’s school by the Department of Edu- 
cation, on the.ground of high standards well 
attained. No one looking from outside would 
suspect for a moment ‘the toil and anxiety 
and incessant vigilance which have been 
required of the founder of the school to 
accomplish this. Those of us who have seen 
the beginnings and known the need-and the 
laborious effort unremittingly demanded are 
alarmed lest the one woman who can best 
meet the exigencies of the higher education 
of Japanese women in English should be 
overtaxed beyond remedy. 

The Girls’ High Normal School in Tokyo 
is now reorganizing its department of Eng- 
lish to meet advancing conditions, and it is 
doing this under a man well qualified for the 
task. Everywhere there is a hue ard cry for 
better language methods, old ones having 
proved exasperating and too often ludicrous 
—rather methodless. It is not the Japanese 
alone who have been responsible for this. 
‘The teachers of mission schools have natu- 
rally made their teaching of Eenglishaground- 
work for proselyting, and have themselves 
been all too unconscious of methods, falling 
short of a really great opportunity for culture 
and a larger influence. Here Miss Tsuda’s 
foresight has availed much. 

The narrowness which characterized edu- 
cational circles ten or fifteen years ago (they 
were then singularly anti-Christian) has given 
way toa much broader spirit ; but in the par- 
ticular branch we are considering—/.¢., of 
language—there are few indeed capable of 
coping with the problems of the time upon 
the highest plane. In the coming generation 
elementary education will be reformed and 
the best given to the youngest pupils. Now 
the best that can be done is to educate 
teachers who will be satisfied only with high 
standards and a development of character, 
which has been threatened with degeneracy 
in the sudden relaxing of old ideals and a 
failure to grasp new ones in the daze of all 
the changes. 

No one has felt this fact more strongly 
than Miss Tsuda, and as she wrestled with 
the puzzling and hampering conditions which 
beset her in her work in the Peeresses’ 
School, the thought grew clearer and clearer 
that she could best serve her own generation 
and generations to come by training young 
women, under Christian influence and unfet- 
tered by the inelastic methods of the Gov- 
ernment school, to be themselves teachers of 
advanced methods and noble ideals. Her 
plans could not have been put into etfect had 


it not been for the sympathetic co-operation 
of college and other triends in America, 
whither she had gone as a child under unique 
circumstances." These gave financial sup- 
port for the small beginnings of Miss Tsuda’s 
work, and have continued to aid her efforts. 
Japanese friends added the gift of a build- 
ing, and both Japanese and foreign friends 
who have realized that Miss Tsuda is doing 
for Japanese women what no other woman 
can now do have promoted the interests of 
the school by devoting themselves to it by 
teaching for nominal sums or without any 
salary atall. Inthe five years which have 
elapsed since its founding the school has 
grown from fifteen to one hundred and thirty 
pupils; from a tiny rented building to good 
buildings and a good property, held through 
the kindness of friends until they can be 
cleared of debt. It has demonstrated the 
need of its existence and the fact that it 
meets this need so exceptionally well that it 
is setting the pace for other schools, and 
that many more applicants are pressing for 
admittance than the limited accommodations 
permit. 

Among those who have generously given 
themselves to the school for a time are such 
women as Alice Mabel Bacon (author of 
* Japanese Girls and Women ”) and Anna C. 
Hartshorne. The latter wrote recently, on 
behalf of the school and of Japanese teachers 
whom she felt could ill atford to give their 
time and strength, so lightly rewarded, as 
their interest and sympathy prompted them 
to do: “ The founders, while duly grateful 
for the help thus given, and whéle abundantly 
appreciating what has already been done, 
feel that the school, now having passed the 
experimental stage, should be put on a firmer 
foundation. Not only has it reached the 
limit of growth under its present resources, 
but these resources are uncertain and may 
not be relied upon. It is, moreover, unfair 
that the workers be not sufficiently’ remuner- 
ated. Higher education is nowhere self-sup- 
porting. ‘lo becomesa permanent institution 
capable of doing the work that lies at its 
coors, the Joshi Eigaku Juku has need of 
buildings free of expense ; of the land adjoin- 
ing the present school, without which it has 
no ground to enlarge on; 2 new dormitory; 
a good library and scholarship fund to aid 
needy students; and, lastly and chiefly, an 
endowment fund which will place the school 


1Umé Tsuda was one of a group of five girl students 
sent to the United States in 1872. ‘This was the first 
attempt of the Japanese Government to educate girls 
abroad, and they traveled under the care of iva. 
Delong, the wife.of the American Minister to Japan. 
Umeé Tsuda herself was but seven years of age—the 
yommgest of the party, two other members of which 
came women o exceptional ability and usefulness— 
the Marchioness Oyama and Madame Uriu. 
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on a permanent and safe foundation. The 

committee earnestly ask the friends of higher 

education for aid in meeting these needs.” 
Tokyo, Japan. MAryY P. E. NITOBE. 


THE AMERICAN HOME 


What more useful endowment can be 
made than one for the protection and devel- 
opment of the American Family and Home? 
Yet among the many suggestions for the use 
of large sums of money | have not seen one 
for this object except in an editorial note in 
The Outlook of March 24, which said of the 
Nationai League for the Protection of the 
Family, “Its quarter-century anniversary 
deserves to be marked by an endowment 
that shall make its continuance secure and 
its activity wider.” 

Whatever may be said of this particular 
society, there can be no doubt about the 
need of some one organization through 
which all can work for the maintenance and 
development of the American home. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has simply voiced the opinion 
of all thoughtful people when he says, “ If 
we have solved every other problem in the 
wisest possible way, it shall profit us nothing 
if we have lost our National soul; and we 
will have lost it, if we do not have the ques- 
tion of the relations of the Family put upon 
the proper basis.” For human society has 
risen or fallen with the rise or fall of the 
family. 

Is it not remarkable that with all our 
varied forms of benevolence we have yet to 
see the first one for the endowment of work 
for the home? That such a use of money 
will be invaluable the work of the League 
clearly shows. The many improvements 
already made in our marriage and divorce 
laws, the advance of the movement for uni- 
formity to the draft by commissions of the 
various States of a uniform divorce statute 
now being perfected, the awakening of the 
churches to their own duty to the home as 
a religious force and the invention of the 
Home Department of the Sunday-school 
(already with towards a half-million mem- 
bers), the interest in domestic science, and 
the growing sense of the place of the home in 
educational and philanthropic effort, have 
all been in no small degree either originated 
by this League or greatly stimulated by its 
work. And yet it has had but little over 
$2,000 a year for its support. 

The ramifications of the influence of the 
home are as numerous as/|the interests of 
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human society itself. Of indirect work for 
the home there is a great deal that is most 
valuable. But there should be more done 
directly for the home. To a dangerous 
degree work through other institutions for 
the home tends to weaken the interest in the 
home itself. Work for the home may con- 
ceal the need of work through the home and 
by it. And it is this recovery of the home 
to a sense of its own inalienable share in the 
work of church, school, and philanthropy 
that is the crying need of the American 
home to-day. A well-endowed, generously 
supported society devoted to the many and 
varied interests of the home would be both 
a great direct service to its interests, and, 
like other well-endowed societies, be in itself 
a constant witness to the value of the home 
as a social institution. 

Who will be the first to lead in this im- 
portant work? SAMUEL W. DIKE. 

Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


With my appreciation of your recent 
editorial on the Principles of the Pilgrims 
I wish to include a word of criticism. In 
speaking of the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment over the institutions of early New Eng- 
land you referred to the New Testament as 
less concerned with the social order. It is 
true that Jesus and Paul in the Roman Em- 
pire had not the influence which men like 
Amos held in the Jewish State. For them 
to have spoken freeiy of the social wrongs of 
their time would have been both foolhardy 
and useless. But I believe that the Gospel 
has as direct application to the social order 
as did the Law and the Prophets. Paul’s 
chapter on the relation of the body and the 
members is the best exposition we have of 
an ideal society. Many of Jesus’ parables 
apply directly to the social order, and even 
to its economic bases. The first earthward 
petition of his model prayer was that God’s 
will might be realized in a perfect human 
society. It is true that Jesus’ teaching has 
never yet been applied thoroughly to any 
social institution except the family. But 
that is not the fault of the teaching, but the 
shame of the Church. Indeed, has not the 
time now come when we shall apply the social 
principles of the Gospel to an industrial and 
social order whose injustice. grows more 
manifest each year, even as Calvin and his 
followers applied the Old Testament teach- 
ing to the life of their time? H.R. C, 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Don’t Dozey 


during business hours—the 
wide awake man, with good 
digestion and a clear brain 
will pass you, sure ! 


Grape-Nuts 


food contains the natural 
food elements from wheat 
and barley—Albumen, 
Phosphate of Potash, etc,— 
that keeps brain and nerves 
in perfect repair, and make 
easy digestion. 

Note the difference after 
10 days’ use of Grape-Nuts. 


« There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek. Mich., U. S A. 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ JS 
54 YEARS 


and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own & VOS@ piano. We allow 
a iiberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense, 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


Fall and Winter Suits 
$6 to $25 


MADE TO ORDER IN 10 DAYS 
Perfect Fit or Money Refunded 
Style Book and Samples of Materials Sent Free 


Women who 
appreciate New 
York styles and 
good workman- 
ship,and who wish 
to be relieved of 
the usual dress 
making annoy: 
ances, will wel 
come the oppor- 
tunity we present. 

During the past 
eighteen years 
more than 450, 
000 women have 
had their gar- 
ments made to 
order by us from 
measurements 
taken at home ac 
cording to our 
simple _instruc- 
tions, and have 
been delighted 
with the result. 


We guarantee 
to fit you and sat- 
isfy you in every 
way, or promptly 
refund your 
money. 


Our new Fall 
and Winter Style 
Book illustrates 
over 100 fashion. 
able Suits, Skirts, 3 
Cloaks and Rain Coats, and describes the proper 
costume for every occasion. 

We make these garments to order from any of 
our 450 guaranteed materials for less than is 
usually asked for ill-fitting ready-made clothes. 


Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes: 


Visiting Costumes ... . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits .... . $7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts . ... . . $3.50to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats .. . $6.50 te $25 


Ulisters and Rain Coats .. . $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United States 


our new Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing our copy- 
righted measurement chart; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. WR TO-DAY; you 
will receive them by return mail. , 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years, 
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voSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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